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The Front Page 


THE DECISION of the Supreme Court of 
Canada on the validity of Montreal’s 
holiday-closing bylaw must have sent 
provincial authorities all across Cana- 
da scurrying to review their own re- 
Strictive regulations. If it didn’t, it 
should have; the grounds on which the 
Supreme Court found the Quebec legis- 
lation unconstitutional raise grave 
doubts about many of the powers which 
have been given to municipalities by 
provincial governments. 

Under federal law, four Roman 
Catholic feast days (Epiphany, Ascen- 
sion Day, All Saints’ Day and Concep- 
tion Day) are accounted to be legal 
holidays in Quebec, in addition to 
Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday 
and similar special days recognized in 
all parts of the country. In the Do- 
minion legislation, however, there is 
nothing to say that all business must 
cease on those four days, and in 1949 
the Quebec Government decided to do 
something about it. Municipal govern- 
ments in the province were given the 
power to pass bylaws making it an 
offence, punishable by fine, to carry on 
business in a store during the four feast 
days. Montreal passed such a bylaw in 
1951, but several of the city’s biggest 
shopkeepers decided to submit it to a 
court test. 

First, a Montreal judge ruled that the 
bylaw was ultra vires, beyond the pro- 
per authority of a municipal govern- 
ment. Then the Quebec Appeal Court 
reversed his decision, but the justices 
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ere divided in their opinion, three to 

» two. It went to the Supreme Court of 

anada, and a couple of weeks ago all 

ne members of the highest court in the 
nd agreed: the Quebec legislation is un- 
institutional. 

The judges found that the Quebec 

ieasure affected religious liberty, since 

sservance of Roman Catholic feast days 
as being thrust on everyone. But their 
iain objection (and in this they were un- 
inimous) was that the legislation was pro- 
ibitory rather than regulatory, and there- 
ore encroached on the exclusive right of 
ie Parliament of Canada to enact crim- 
nal law. In other words, a province does 
not have the authority to make a criminal 
offence of selling goods on specified days; 
nly Parliament has such power. 

Now what about provincial legislation 
(hat empowers municipalities to prohibit 
the sale of goods, not on certain days, but 
at certain times of the day? Ontario, for 
example, has a Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act that enables municipal 
governments to fix holidays for stores and 
times for doing business if 75 per cent of 
the merchants concerned request such ac- 
tion. Offenders can be fined. Is this regu- 
lation or prohibition, a valid exercise of 
provincial authority or an invasion of 
criminal law? Few merchants could af- 
ford to push the question through the 
courts. Provincial authorities themselves 
should seek a clarification of their powers. 


The Result in Spadina 


COMING on the heels of the victory in the 
Brunswick riding of Restigouche- 
\ladawaska, the Tory win in the Toronto- 
Spadina by-election a couple of weeks 
20 seems to have gone to the heads of 
many Conservatives. They apparently be- 
ve that the Spadina result confirms what 
ey suspected after the vote in Resti- 
-ouche-Madawaska: there is a strong and 
owing discontent with the Liberal ad- 
nstration that will lead to a change of 
vernment in the next Federal election. 
cre not the New Brunswick and To- 
nto seats considered to be safely Grit? 
Perhaps there is the beginning of a 
‘ge of public opinion that will sweep 
Liberals out and the Conservatives 

0 Office during the next couple of years, 
no one could prove it by the results 
Spadina. The Conservative organiza- 

1 in that riding campaigned much more 
enuously for the recent by-election than 
did in the general election of 1953— 
increased the Conservative vote by 

y 154. What brought about the Con- 
vative victory was the failure of the 
‘eral organization and candidate to 
ng out anything like the Liberal vote 
1953. Samuel Godfrey, trying to retain 
the Liberals the seat vacated by David 


New 
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The raw material of newsprint on 


Croll when he moved over to the Senate, 
managed to get slightly less than 40 per 
cent of the total cast for his party two 
years ago. 

The reason for the drop in the Liberal 
vote could be either the weakness of 
the candidate or dissatisfaction with the 
policies of the Government. But the sig- 
nificant fact is that there was no appreci- 
able switch of votes. If the people who 
had formerly marked their ballots in favor 
of a Liberal administration were discon- 
tented, they did not go to the polls to 
register their objections but simply stayed 
away. If Spadina indicates anything, it is 
that many voters are wavering in their 
loyalty to the Liberal party but still have 
to be convinced that they should give their 
support to the Conservatives. 


Brain- Washing 


THE LATEST thing in psychotherapy, we 
hear, is a sort of peacetime brain-washing 
that goes by the name of Dynanic Im- 
pact. But instead of the conventional 
weapons of isolation, hunger, cold and 
so on, practitioners of DI use an even 
more demoralizing one: a record of the 
patient's own complaints and lamenta- 
tions, which they insert in a headphone 
and clamp on the head of the pa.ient, who 
then must listen while his own voice 
buzzes on about his basic difficulties, like 
a fly trapped in a venetian bl nd. Some- 
times the treatment brings unconscious 
memories to the surface, where the psy- 
chiatrist can deal with them. Sometimes 
the patient becomes so revolted by the 
feeble rationalizations of his captive ego 
that he simply heaves the demon out and 
starts afresh. In any case, the experiment- 
ers say, the treatment usually leads to 
new, healthier behavior patterns. “I used 
to hate my father,” one patient reports, 
“but now I see him as a weak character 
that I don’t admire.” Father, however, 
would probably see little difference. 


its way down the Ottawa River. 


The Price of Newsprint 
THERE was an angry rumble from news- 
papers throughout North America when 
Sir Eric Bowater, British multimillion- 
aire with extensive pulp and paper inter- 
ests in Canada, suggested early last month 
that “we can’t continue to absorb mount- 
ing costs”. The rumble roar 
when, as October drew 
dian manufacturers of newsprint one by 
One announced that they were increasing 
the price of their product up to $5 a ton. 

The manufacturers undoubtedly expect- 
ed an outcry. Newsprint is one of the ma- 


became a 
to a close, Cana- 


jor items in the production cost of any 
publication, be it a village weekly or a 
metropolitan daily, and publishers have 
moaned each time the price of paper has 
gone up. But this time there has been a 
grimmer tone to the outcry, and the manu- 
facturers would be silly to ignore it. They 
may not be perturbed by demands for 
government investigations anti-trust 
actions, but they should certainly pay at- 
tention when responsible publishers go so 
far as to propose that government agen- 


and 


cies be set up to control the use of the 
nation’s forests. The proposals come at a 
time when there is a growing concern in 
Canada about the exploitation of natural 
resources. Many a newspaper echoed the 
comment of the Windsor Star: “They 
have been granted very valuable conces- 
sions, in the way of timber limits, by the 
Canadian people. They owe it to the Ca- 
nadian people not to gouge them.” The 
sober Ottawa Journal went a good deal 
further, to suggest “earnestly that a govern- 
ment board or commission along the lines 
of the Transport Board should be set up 
without delay to deal with forests — to 
Supervise their use, the conditions of their 
export, their possible exploitation — to 
see to it that before any private interest 
tinkers in respect whatsoever with 
such a matter as the price of forest prod- 
appear before government 


any 
ucts it must 
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authority, a public body set up to safe- 
guard the public interest, and show 
cause”. 

The Journal let anger obscure its cus- 
tomary good sense. Forests are only part 
of the national heritage. along with fer- 
metals and the other 
Rigid govern- 


tile soil, oil, gas, 
gifts bestowed by nature. 
ment control of one invites the same for 
all, and the end would be a Socialist state 
with initiative smothered under a load of 
regulation. At the same time, forests do 
not grow for the special benefit of small 
groups, and one product of the forests, 
newsprint, is itself part of a public trust 
because without it reliable communication 
of information on any large scale is im- 
possible. The improved literacy and liv- 
ing standards of a constantly growing 
population, here and abroad, have helped 
to keep newsprint in short supply. The 
manufacturers, then, are in the enviable 
position of having a product that is not 
only in constant demand but is indispens- 
able to any civilized community. Without 
it there could only be an uninformed or 
badly informed public. There is profit in 
such a position, but also a very grave re- 
sponsibility: in the broadest sense, it is 
production in the public interest. 

The newsprint companies declare that 
the price increase is necessary because of 
increasing costs and the need for expan- 
sion. The newspapers point to the annual 
reports of operations last year: Bowaters 
profits up from $3,441,605 in 1953 to $5,- 
$30,531: Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany’s net profit $10,625,901. up $581.- 
729 trom 1953; International Paper Com- 
pany’s net profit $67,475,584, or 15.3 per 
cent higher than 1953's $58,542,518, and 
so on. The financial statements, they say, 
give no indication that the companies 
were feeling any pinch; rather, they prov- 
ed that the manufacturers were looking 
for even more lush returns. “My own 
view,” said John S. Knight, one of the 
most powerful publishers in the United 
States, “is that such an increase has no 
economic justification since the earnings 
of newsprint manufacturers are universal- 
ly satisfactory Respectfully suggest 
this is a time for business statesmanship.” 
The manufacturers would do well to 
listen, because the statesmanship may be 
supplied by government direction. 


Early French 


IF THE Public School Trustees of Ontario 
have their way, French will be taught in 
the elementary schools. Theoretically, it’s 
a good idea, and worth consideration by 
educators in all the English-speaking 
Provinces. Practically, however, there are 
doubts. There is a limit to the amount of 
information that a child can usefully ab- 
sorb during a school year; could French 


be taught without overloading the curric- 
ula or cutting into the time required by 
other essential subjects? Considerable 
numbers of elementary students—possibly 
a majority—have only an indifferent com- 
mand of their own language; with such 
inadequate verbal intelligence, could they 
be expected to get any benefit from at- 
tempts to teach them a second? When so 
many of them never learn to do much 
more than speak and write a sort of pidg- 
in English, would the time spent on French 
be entirely wasted? Finally, do the results 
of the teaching of French in the secon- 


dary schools encourage even the tiniest 
hope that something better could be 


achieved in the lower grades? The persons 
best qualified to answer these questions 
are the teachers themselves. If they think 
it can be done, the experiment is worth 
trying. 





Premier Smallwood: An_ opportunity. 


Underdeveloped Areas 

WHILE the Royal Commission that is ex- 
prospects 

representa- 


Canada’s economic 
was visiting Newfoundland, 
tives of Canada were in Singapore dis- 
cussing the Colombo Plan. It was a ready- 


amining 


made opportunity for Premier Smallwood, 
lively news- 
by politics, 


a former whose 


has not 


journalist 
been blunted 
and he jumped at it. He had only praise 
tor Canada’s part in the scheme to give 
assistance to the underdeveloped Asian 
countries, he said, but “why can’t we have 
in Canada an all-Canadian Colombo Plan 
designed to bring help to the underdevel- 
oped parts of our country?” 

Mr. Smallwood did not want handouts 
from Ottawa: he wanted help to develop 
the resources of his province. And when 
the Royal Commission moved on, _ its 
members heard much the same 
though told in less headline-catching fash- 


sense 


tale, al- 


ion, in other parts of the Maritimes. New 
Brunswick’s Premier Flemming, for ex- 


ample, said that without adequate low- 


cost power, the base metals discovered 
the Bathurst area would be mined ar 
then taken elsewhere to be processe 
New Brunswick is stretching its credit 
the limit to provide the power; if the Fe 
eral Government cOuld put money in 
projects such as the St. Lawrence Seawa 
why could it not help build the pow 
plants his province needs? 

There is no doubt that there is a stro: 
tendency in Central Canada to regard t! 
Maritime Provinces as poor relatior 
communities of fine, hardworking peop) . 
but doomed by climate. geography and 
sources to a lower standard of living the 


their more richly endowed partners (4 
Confederation. There are always por 
countries and wealthy countries, it 1s 


S 


pointed out, and even within the wealt! 
ones there are always some regions much 
better off than others. These are the hard 
facts of economic existence. 

All this is true. There are variations in 
living standards all across the country. 
There are also slums in the biggest, most 
prosperous cities, but it is not taken for 
granted that the slums cannot be cleared. 
Nor should it be accepted that nothing 
much can be done about the areas that 
are virtually rural slums in the eastern 
Provinces. The Maritimes have resources 
still to be developed, but they need help 
to help themselves — just as do the coun- 
tries getting help under the Colombo 
Plan. They may never rival the huge in- 
dustrial complex growing in the Great 
Lakes region, but they should never be 
the charity cases of Confederation, nor 
need they be. 


Different Weapons 


JUDGING by some of the comment in North 
American publications, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment is being pretty unsportsmanlike 
in its foreign relations, not because it 
wants to buy planes, tanks and guns but 
because it proposes to buy them from the 
Communists. The impression we get is 
that the Egyptian eagerness to acquire 
munitions would be far less reprehensible 
if the purchases were made in the West. 
Apparently democratic planes, tanks and 
guns have consciences and would never 
permit themselves to be used for any evil 
purpose. 


A Look at Ontario 


IN THE remarkable industrial expansion 
that has taken place in Canada during 1 1¢ 
past decade, no Province has shared m«¢ 
fully than Ontario. In this issue, Mor! ’y 
Callaghan, John Stevenson and others ¢ s- 
cuss the social, political and economic + ¢ 
velopments that have occurred in Ontar 0, 
to make it what it is now and what it m ty 
be in the future. Similar examinations of 
other Provinces will be made by SaT! 
DAY NIGHT in future issues. 
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Former candidate Adlai Stevenson. Vice-president Richard Nixon (right) with Senator William Knowland (Rep.-Calif.). 


zandidates for the Presidency in 1956? 


[HE UsUAL furor and confusion attendant 
on a presidential election in the U.S. has 
been set forward a few months by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's illness, which hes dis- 
organized Republican plans and given the 
Democrats new hope. Old alignmenis and 
loyalties are being tested and in the cur- 
rent jockeying for place just who is for 
whom is, understandably, obscure. Sze p. 9. 
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yenator Estes Kefauver, Dem. from Tenn. — Gov. Herter of Mass. Chief Justice Warren. Senator Paul Douglas, Dem. from IIL. 
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. PNY “mer President Tr ; i ‘night, Governor of Calif. 
Gov. Averell Harriman of NY and former President Truman. Goodwin J. Knight, Gove 
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Newly opened, and as 
gay as a Christmas 
package, this exciting 
shop is brimming with 
gifts for the home- 
loving ... at prices that 
will appeal to budget- 
minded as well as 
affluent Santas. 
Simpson's interior 
decorators, who col- 
lected the gifts, are 
there to help you 
choose. 

Fifth Floor, Bay Street end 


Mahogany side-chair, 
49.50; Kienzle clock, 27.50; 
Stiffel lamp, $40; Finnish 
glass mixer, complete, 4.95; 
Copper. Turkish coffee-pot, 
from Austria, 5.95; matching 
spirit-warmer, 8.75; Shoe- 
polish kit, complete 3.50; 
Enamel-on-copper dish, 
9.95; English carving set, 
12.95. 
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by Morley Callaghan 


fo A MAN born and raised in Ontario, as 
| was, it came as a shock to read in the 
newspapers the other day that my native 
province and its capital city, Toronto, have 
one of the most rapidly expanding econo- 
mies in the whole world. It seems to be 
a boom province, yet not because of any 
one single factor like the discovery of oil 
in Alberta or Texas or the sudden opening 
up of new territory. It is as if the great 
North American productive machine has 
suddenly found a new centre. 

In a sense an old territory is about to 
become a new one: not a new frontier 
where men break into the wilderness, yet 
a frontier just the same, in spite of its 
sleepy towns, solid citizens and venerable 
traditions; for every great area where 
there is a sudden tremendous expansion 
in production and a rapid influx of new 
peoples is in the throes of becoming some- 
thing entirely different from what it was. 
That’s what happens on a frontier. 

But everybody in Canada is used to 
Ontario as it was. You meet Ontario all 
over Canada, even in Quebec by way of 
Montreal, and often wandering back and 
forth across the country I used to assure 
myself that the Ontario natives held the 
land together. Whether it was in the Mari- 
times, the western cities of the plains, or 
in Vancouver, the Ontario man was there 
with his recognizable manner and his little 
accent. He was the man from the settled 
and solid province, a rich province, of 
course, and he had the advantage of know- 
ing what he was, where he came from, 
and more than the man from any other 
province outside Quebec, he knew what he 
stood for. 

Now in the province, with the new giant 
economic forces at work, and the new 
people appearing on the streets with their 
strange accents, the old pattern — or what 
used to be accepted as the pattern, al- 
though I’m not sure it ever existed — may 
well be broken in little pieces. Soon it may 
not mean much by way of identification 
to say you came from Ontario. It may 
mean a lot more in your life to say that 
you are going to Ontario. 

This, of course, is news to most natives. 
Until the other day I hadn’t bothered to 
look around and see what was going on. 
But here are the facts. In 1939 the prov- 
ince had a population of 3,700,000; now 
it is over five million. The provincial in- 
come is nearly double what the national 
income of the whole of Canada was in 
1939. Ontario attracts 65 per cent of the 
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The “Golden Mile” near Toronto: Tremendous expansion. 


new interests coming from the United 
States. In ten years the industrial produc- 
tion has doubled. We have cut ourselves 
in for eighty per cent of the world’s 
nickel, and a third of Canada’s mineral 
production. And the lay of the land, the 
way old Ontario juts down between the 
great lakes and the St. Lawrence puts us 
adjacent to six States: the province is set 
there like a funnel ready to siphon off all 
the excess industrial energy from the south. 
And what is even more significant as far 
as the changing face of Ontar'o is con- 
cerned is the fact that 50 per cent of the 
immigrants coming to Canada, the new 
people. settle in Ontario. 

With all this going on one has a nos- 
talgic feeling for the Ontario that was, and 
even is, right now. As a boy [ played up 
at Collingwood on Georgian Bay. Later I 
sold magazines from farm to ferm through 
the Ottawa valley, I camped in the wildly 
operatic blue Algoma hills and have flown 
over those great wild stretches of northern 
Ontario with a thousand lakes below like 
a patchwork quilt. I have seen the Finnish 
women standing lonely at log cabin doors 
watching the trains go by and have real- 
ized that Ontario, larger than France and 
Spain put together, is just as diversified 
in landscape and peoples and yet always 
I have known that it is southern settled 
Ontario that has given the province the 


tone and temper that peopie in other 
provinces insist, rather ruefully, that they 
recognize. What the tone was supposed to 
be I could never quite figure out. 

During the war, when speaking in a 
hall in Montreal, I paid a warm tribute 
to the greatness of France, and a French 
Canadian woman, really moved, said, “Of 
course it is true, but that you, from 
Ontario, should say these things!” It was 
as if she had come to believe out of her 
experience or her sense of history that 
there was some kind of official stamp put 
on every Ontario schoolboy. But she was 
fifty or seventy years out of date. She was 
thinking that our province had a social 
pattern and that pattern had an articulate 
voice. Well, the voice is still there and 
as articulate as ever, but the pattern was 
broken long ago. It was broken about 1837 
at the time of the rebellion. 

Prior to 1837, a merchant established 
in muddy York, being an Anglican and 
a Tory, was entitled to have some rosy 
dreams. He could see himself and what he 
stood for becoming the very warp and 
woof of the Ontario fabric. It was true 
that the French had been at the Ottawa, 
the Sault, Kingston and around Windsor. 
but they had lost a war; and ten years 
after the American revolution the United 
Empire Loyalists came in droves and in 
a hurry and got the best land along the 
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St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario and points 
southwest. The Anglicans also got the 
great clergy reserves. and if Bishop 
Strachan had had his way (and certainly 
he tried), the University of Toronto would 
now be an Anglican college. 

Anyone writing about Ontario has to 
take note of Bishop Strachan and what he 
stood for. If he had been an American 
he would have delighted H. L. Mencken: 
he should be tackled with relish and not 
with the hushed reverence of our school- 
book historians. But the social structure 
for the province set by men like Strachan, 
which still survives by way of nostalgic 
pretending and myth, was really broken 
by the men of the English reform move- 
ment. the influx of Scottish Presbyterians 
and the rise of the Methodist middle class. 
And after 1840, the Irish Catholics began 
to settle in Ontario. 

These are the strains that in the main 
have shaped the life of Ontario, and it 
is odd how these faiths and nationalities 
found something in common that shows in 
the lives of most Ontario people today. It 
is a kind of sedate, orderly and pleasantly 
businesslike puritanism. The Irish Catho- 
lics fitted easily into the puritan mode, for 
they were the products of Irish Jansenism, 
a kind of Catholic puritanism. Of course, 
a people of a province in which this 
temper is dominant aren’t the gayest and 
most colorful people in the world. In the 
pleasant, friendly Ontario towns there is 
certainly no siesta hour. 

A friend of mine, a professor born in 


Ontario, who had been away for sixteen 
years in the Southern States. came home 
and insisted that he had no trouble spot- 
ting the dominant Ontario cultural influ- 
ence: he said the Belfast Irish and the 
Scottish had set the tone for the whole 
province. 

This is British and Irish Ontario, of 
course: it is articulate Ontario; and judg- 
ing by the attitude of most editorial 
writers it is to have the influence that lasts 
forever. Not even in Belfast. London, or 
Victoria, BC, do they play “God Save the 
Queen” more readily than they do in 
Ontario. At the last Grey Cup football 
game, when Alouettes from Montreal were 
playing Edmonton, and the voice came 
over the loud speaker, “the National 
anthem”, and the band opened with “O 
Canada”, I was profoundly shocked. Never 
before had I heard any proceedings opened 
at Varsity stadium with “O Canada”. I 
didn’t write an indignant letter to the 
newspapers. but a great many old sub- 
scribers did. 

No matter if Ontario should have a 
population soon of ten million — and it 
surely will. for the province can’t ston 
growing and boomine now the voice oi 
Old Ontario will probably go on being 
the official and articulate one. The other 
voices of the new, booming. expanding 


Ontario are not heard in song and story 


nor in the official school texts. Take 
big city like Toronto that has hundre¢ 
of thousands of citizens of Europea 
descent. You don't see them represente 
often in the council €hambers; their nam: 
are just beginning to appear in numbe 
in the learned professions. But on tl 
football field and on the hockey rin 
whether in the college league or the p 
ranks, boys with Polish, Ukrainian ar 
German names are starring and the crow 
is used to the sound of their names. 

And day by day there is the tremendoi 
economic, political and cultural pressu: 
on the province from the United State 
If you go into a city like Windsor, yo 
come away with the impression that it 
a suburb of Detroit. 

I sometimes think that Ontario is tl 
most American of all the provinces: nc: 
officially, of course, not in public utte 
ance, not in expressed sentiment, but 
the little ways of daily living. It resul 
in some nice paradoxes. I have heard 
Ontario businessmen speaking at banquet 
sounding the aggressive and _ progressive 
note as they take pride in celebrating thei: 
identity as Canadians with something t 
sell to Canadians, and yet the whole tone 
is familiarly, strangely American; and | 
have often thought that it is the Ontari 
businessman, no matter what he says, « 
thinks he thinks, who spearheads the 
American expansion into Ontario. 

I would like to report that the big cities 
of Ontario have a color and charm a 
their own, but these cities are so bus 
becoming something other than they a1 
now that they can’t be named for what 
they are. Who could describe Hamilton? 
It is a busy population centre with big 
steel mills and a_ great football club 
Ottawa, of course, is different. Ottawa has 
something of its own. As a city it has 
splendid and sedate neutrality. Being tl 
capital city of Canada, it*has to be full o! 
civil servants, and civil servants tend 
lead conservative and neutral lives. No or 
in his right mind would go to Ottawa o 
a mad binge. If he did he would soo: 
reappear wearing a black homburg, ho: 
rimmed glasses and carrying a brief cas 

But Toronto is something else. Toront 
is Ontario. This is a bold and shockil 
statement, but I have done some researc 
in this matter. The native Torontonian 
not disliked in the rest of Canada — | 
can't be, for people in the hinterlan 
rarely meet him. They meet instead tl 
Ontario boy who has settled in Toront 
At parties and public gatherings in T: 
ronto I have gone around asking peop 
there where they were born. Very fe 
were native Torontonians. The city is fu 
of aggressive Ontario boys who came the! 
on the make. What is happening now 
Ontario can be seen in big, boomin 
expanding, hardening Toronto, a rich cit 
full of ambitious men, a city with mat 
Strange accents on the streets. 
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PRESIDENT Eisenhower's heart attack has 
forced almost as many changes among 
the Democrats as in the Republican party. 
Instead of awaiting inevitable victory in 
next year’s Presidential race, with Mr. 
Eisenhower as their candidate, the Repub- 
licans must now recover from a cruel 
stroke which has flung all their plans into 
disarray. As for the Democrats, they scent 
a change in the weather and many poli- 
ticians are putting on their best attire to 
catch the voters’ attention. 

Indeed, the behavior of some of the 
leading Democrats is enough to disen- 
chant one with public life forever. When 
Mr. Eisenhower seemed the _ inevitable 
candidate of the Republicans, everyone 
was pushing Adlai Stevenson forward as 
a sacrifice on the altar of party loyalty. 
But it is very different now, and so the 
jungle cats are once more on the prowl. 

I have been shocked by what I have 
seen and heard among some Democratic 
leaders. Here is a lust for power so naked 
as to be indecent. Ambition extinguishes 
humility, and consistency becomes a cyn- 
ical joke. And the spectacle is all the more 
degrading because it is one’s friends who 
are misbehaving. 

Ever since the 1952 campaign, Adlai 
Stevenson has known that he has few 
close friends among the active leaders of 
his party. They resented him as an out- 
sider who had won the confidence of mil- 
lions of Americans; they resented him 
even more as an outsider who had never 
learned how to work with the accredited 
leaders of the party in Congress and in 
he various States. This certainly was a 
weakness in Mr. Stevenson. President 
Roosevelt could pursue the Holy Grail 
while he had one arm ‘round Boss Hague. 
Mr. Stevenson never learned that trick, 
and he was unable to identify himself 
with the party organization of which he 
was the nominal leader. 

All the same, the fact remains that 
many political figures, of whom former 
President Truman and Governor W. Av- 
erell Harriman are only the two most 
conspicuous, have given the signal to re- 
gard Mr. Stevenson not as the destined 
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by Max Freedman 


The Lust for Power Across the Border 


oe 


John Foster Dulles and George Hum- 

Phrey: “The two most important 

members of the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration in Washington”’. 


champion of the Democratic party, but 
merely as yet another candidate who must 
win the prize against the whole fie'd. 

There is nothing wrong in these terms. 
The Democratic party 
Mr. Stevenson. It certainly cann»t grant 
him the Presidential nomination as of 
right. What is inexcusable, however. is 
the sudden mist of cynical comment that 
arises in Washington whenever Mr. Stev- 
enson’s name is mentioned; and ‘hese ped- 
lars of cynicism only too often were pa- 
rading Mr. Stevenson’s virtue; a few 
weeks ago. 

In fact, the one national figure who has 
emerged with distinction from the ordeal 
of the past few weeks is Seaator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois. He announced long 
ago that he would support Mr. Stevenson 
for the nomination in 1956, although he 
had been the most influential supporter 
of Senator Estes Kefauver in 1952. He 
has clung to that decision in spite of all 
changes and while men all around him 
were making a mockery of their earlier 
commitments. Every now and then Sen- 
ator Douglas shows a brave integrity that 
casts into the shadow the meretricious 
gifts of his more aspiring colleagues. 

Senator Kefauver meanwhile has _be- 
come the unknown factor in Democratic 


owes notning to 













pelitics. Even the declared and unrepen- 
tant hostility of many senators, including 
the veteran leaders of the South, is not 
enough to destroy his chances. He has 
been out of the country during this crit- 
icai period. As a result, he has avoided a 
false step during the President’s illness 
and has been unstained by the ambitions 
and jealousies that have suddenly begun 
to strain the unity of the Democratic 
party. 

Both Mr. Stevenson and Governor Har- 
riman have indicated that they will avoid 
any strenuous contest to win the state 
primaries berore the national convention 
next summer in Chicago. That is a pru- 
deni decision. Senator Kefauver was so 
skilful in winning these primaries in 1952 
that he entered the nominating convention 
with the largest number of pledged dele- 
gates, even though almost every party 
leader had opposed him. 

Many of Senator Kefauver’s 
believe that the Democrats will 
him as their candidate in preference to 
a ruinous contest between Governor Har- 
riman and Mr. Stevenson. We will dis- 
cover how serious Senator Kefauver’s bid 
will be a few weeks from now when he 
has had a chance his friend: 
across the country. 

These unexpected discords and dissen- 
sions among the Democrats have revived 
Republican hopes, so sorely smitten by the 
President’s illness. They believe that the 
efficiency and unity with which they lead 
the country, while Mr. Eisenhower is 
away from Washington, will persuade the 
voters that the Republican party has real- 
ly been moulded in “the image of Eisen- 
hower”™. 

To the 
Vice-president 


friends 
choose 
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surprise of many observers, 
Richard M. Nixon has 
emerged as the strongest candidate—at 
the moment—for the Republican nomi- 
nation. This astonishing young man of 42 
has a formidable array of political gifts, 
reinforced by ambition and hard work 
and a robust courage never successfully 
disputed by anyone. Against these assets, 
however, must be placed certain grave li- 
abilities. His feud with Governor Good- 
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with a full-length Pilkington Mirror. At once the room 
is bigger and brighter. Dark corners are banished. 
Your furnishings look newer. 
And something happens to you too. For now you can see 
yourself as the world sees you. . . in the perfect reflection 
of a Pilkington Mirror, as you set forth for a 
busy day or carefree evening sure of your 
appearance from head to toe. Measure your closet doors 
today and see your Pilkington Dealer soon. 
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when you plan with Pilkington Glass 
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win J. Knight of California may mea; 
that he will be unable to carry his ow: 
state, a serious handicap for any candi 
date at a national gonvention. His state 
ments on foreign policy, sometimes eccen 
tric and often extreme, hardly fit him 1 
be the recipient of the Eisenhower legac, 
Above all, his part in the 1954 Congres 
sional campaign alienated so many peop! 
that it may be very hard for him to wi 
the independent vote. Without this inde 
pendent support, no Republican could 6 
elected President. But Vice-president Nis 
on has behaved with such dignity, r 
straint and responsibility since the Pres 
dent’s illness that he has enlarged the pul 
lic’s respect for his ability as a nation: 
leader. He is very much the man to bea 
for the Republican nomination. 

It can be stated with complete authorit 
that Chief Justice Earl Warren and th 
members of his family will strenuous! 
resist attempts to have him leave the Su 
preme Court and seek the Republican 
nomination. 

At present the Chief Justice would de 
cline even the most urgent and _ persona! 
appeal by President Eisenhower. His 
friends hope he will remain fast in this 
resolve and keep the Supreme Court aloot 
from the currents of political speculation 

Senator William Knowland has only 
minority support but that situation would 
change quickly if the Taft organization 
chose him as its candidate. A name worth 
remembering is Governor Christian Her- 
ter of Massachusetts. He was a superb 
member of the House of Representatives. 
being one of the men primarily respon- 
sible for persuading so many Republicans 
to support the Marshall Plan and NATO. 
A scholar in public affairs, he has dis- 
played his capacity for administration by 
his admirable record as Governor. 

With the President able, to give only in- 
termittent leadership, the two most im- 
portant members of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration in Washington have become 
John Foster Dulles, the Secretary of State, 
and George Humphrey, the Secretary of 
the Treasury. This means there will be 
no abrupt spectacular changes in eithe: 
domestic or foreign policy. 

The great unanswered question 
Washington is what effect the Presideni ; 
illness will have upon the Executive’s r- 
lations with Congress next year. Even 4 
robust President would have met roug? 
weather in an election year. The membe’s 
of both parties will be unduly sensiti:: 
to local needs in the next few montl 
Only President Eisenhower has the mot 
prestige and national stature to recall Co. - 
gress to its essential duties. It will be 
domestic misfortune and an internation | 
hazard if President Eisenhower’s recove’ . 
fails to be sufficiently complete to all 
him to give continuous and constructi ¢ 
leadership to Congress during the ne. 
critical months. 
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“Another kindness was shown me by the “My daughter uses a folding wheel chair 
steward who served my 5-year-old son’s and when we came down at Bermuda the 
meal early, in order that I might enjoy more stewardess suggested taking Janet out in her 
quietly my own meal. My son also got his chair for some sunshine. We know that this 
wish to meet the pilot.” is very unusual service.” 

— Passenger Citation — (U.S.) Passenger Citation 


(Toronto to Vancouver) 





Veteran TCA pilots’ new 
assignment... 


... bringing turbo-prop era 
to North America! 


Veteran two-million-mile captains went back to 
“school” to learn the fine points of the Viscount. 
(They took to the new turbo-prop airliner like 
a cat takes to cream!) 

Air crews, flight personnel, ground and main- 


tenance staffs sat down in their classes to study 
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(Montreal to Barbados) 


all-around good 


“T would like to comment on 
the splendid personalities 
and alertness and general 
all-around good fellowship 
of the TCA employees with 
whom I’ve come in contact. 
Every step is taken that 
could make my trip as 
carefree and enjoyable as 


possible.” 


Over 460 skilled pilots ly TCA’s fleet. More are being 








“One is always a bit worried when three 
children travel alone for any distance. It is 
difficult to express the assured feeling it gave 
me to see the attention given these three 
children by TCA staff.” 

— Passenger Citation 
(Toronto to New York City) 


\ 


and general 





fellowship” 





— Passenger Citation 
(Kapuskasing to Montreal) 





trained for the planned programme of fleet expansion. 


their new routines. New personnel, too, are being 


trained to serve TCA’s expanded fleet, which will 


increase TCA seat capacity by 25% during 1955. 


Of course, the vital spark of TCA service isn’t 


supplied by class-training. That attitude of friend- 


liness and alert desire to serve are things people 


are born with. We only pick them and train them 


for their specialized jobs of serving you in TCA. 
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Wooden Icebergs 


Between some of British Columbia’s great 
pulpwood forests and the mills lie miles 
of open sea. To cross these waters, the 
Davis raft was evolved. These giant 
bundles of logs, up to 2.5 million board 
feet lashed with steel cables, float like 
icebergs. Only a small part of their vol- 
ume shows above the water. 


Such operations differ from those used 
elsewhere in Canada; but the pulpwood 
serves a common purpose: it is the basis 
of an industry that stimulates the Cana- 
dian economy with annual payments of 
$1 billion for wages, taxes, goods, and 
services; that brings home one of every 
four dollars earned from all exports; that 
creates $3 million of new wealth daily for 
Canada; that continues to contribute far 
more than any other industry to the 
income of the nation and to the well- 
being of every Canadian. 


Pore « Paper Inpustry 
of Canapa 


131 MILLS, SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


Drawing by Franklin Arbuckle, R.C.A. * Figia 
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Phonics or Word-Recognition? Good teachers have always used both. 


Hard Facts About Young Readers 


by C. H. Savage 


NoT SO LONG ago when a child was do- 
ing badly in school it was blamed on his 
tonsils or adenoids. A quick trip to the 
doctor and the removal of the organs un- 
der suspicion was supposed to make Jack 
a bright boy once more. Now the univer- 
sal cause of failure in school is supposed 
to be poor reading; and Remedial Reading 
is expected to do for the modern boy 
what the removal of his adenoids failed 
to do for his father. 

There is no doubt that the school is 
faced with a difficult problem in trying 
to discover why some children are poor 
readers and to what extent they can be 
helped, but unfortunately this very real 
problem has been almost completely lost 
sight of in an angry dispute over the rel- 
ative merits of two systems of teaching 
reading, one called the Phonetic Method 
and the other the Word-Recognition 
Method. 

There are two kinds of Reading: (a) 
that which is concerned with getting a 
meaning by looking at written words, and, 
(b) that which is concerned mainly with 
reproducing the sounds represented by 
written words. The first of these is gen- 
erally called Silent Reading and the sec- 
ond is referred to as Oral Reading. No 
small part of the confusion apparent in 
many of the arguments about Reading is 
due to a failure to distinguish between 
these two types of reading. 

In a _ corapletely phonetic language 
where each letter always represents the 
Same speech sound oral reading presents 
few problems. Modern languages range 
from some European ones that are al- 
most perfectly phonetic to English where 
the relationship between the symbols we 
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call the alphabet and the sounds that are 
speech is so extraordinarily irregular that 
the language might almost be called un- 
phonetic. 

In several highly phonetic European 
languages it is not unusual for a child by 
the end, or even the middle, of Grade 
Two to be able to read orally practically 
anything that has been written in his na- 
tive tongue—without understanding much 
or any part of what is being read. 

The European reading in the lower 
grades which critics such as Dr. Rudolf 
Flesch refer to as being superior to that 
done by our pupils, is Oral Reading, and 
the superiority is due to the difference in 
the phonetic structures of the languages 
used. There is no evidence that .n reading 
for comprehension these pupils are in any 
way superior to our own, or that the su- 
periority in Oral Reading persists so obvi- 
ously beyond the first two or three grades. 
There is, of course, no disputing the fact 
that correct pronunciation and _ correct 
spelling are always far morz likely to 
occur at any level in a higtly phonetic 
language than in a language like English, 
but that is just one of the disadvantages 
that we must put up with wien we use 
English. 

The argument for an exclusively phon- 
etic approach to the teaching of all Eng- 
lish reading, when based on the success of 
such a system in teaching the oral reading 
of highly phonetic European languages, is 
not valid and may be dismissed. 

Probably not too many people have 
been concerned about this comparison be- 
tween European and North American 
methods, but I doubt if there is a single 
parent with children in school who has 
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not at some time or other been drawn in- 
co the controversy concerning the Pho- 
netic and Word Methods of teaching. 

I have before me tWo series of Readers: 
One used in the first two years of instruc- 
tion in Reading in a school in Dundee, 
Scotland, and the other used for the first 
two years of instruction in Reading in 
many English-speaking schools in Canada 
and the United States. The system used 
in Dundee is called a Phonic Method and 
that used in the Canadian books is refer- 
red to as the Word-Recognition Method. 
An analysis of the two years’ work shows 
that there is just as much definite phonetic 
training given in the Word Method series 
as in the Phonic, while even on the first 
page of the Phonic Primer there is a list 

f “look-and-say” words which are given 
fully as much prominence as the “sound- 
and-say” words that form the basis of the 
phonetic instruction. 

Basically there is little difference be- 
tween the two systems described; and that 
is pretty well true about any of the mod- 
ern methods of teaching reading whether 
they are labelled Phonic or Word-Recogni- 
tion. Modern text-books have deliberately 
combined the two methods. 

When we taught reading by the Pho 
netic system we turned out many good 
readers and quite a few poor ones. Now 
that. we use the Word-Recognition sys- 
tem we continue to turn out many good 
readers and quite a few poor ones. 

There seems little doubt but that the 
reasons why we have poor readers now 
are the same as they have always been 
and have little or nothing to do with the 
technical method of teaching being fol- 
lowed. 

What then are these reasons? 

The first and by far the most common 
reason for poor reading is inadequate 
verbal intelligence. One half of our popu- 
lation have verbal intelligence quotients 
below 100. These people will never be 
good readers, particularly of material that 
is in any way abstract. This is a simple 
fact; a situation to be accepted, not 
problem to be solved. In the past the great 
majority of these people left school at ai 
early age and many took up work a! 
which they prospered, for there is no cor 
relation between high academic ability 
and good citizenship or morals or emo 
tional stability or many types of financia 
success. Now these children remain i! 
school at least through early and middk 
adolescence and the fact that they are in 
different or poor readers becomes ver 
evident. But they are poor readers be 
cause of their intellectual endowment no 
because they were taught by either the 
word-recognition or the phonetic method 

It is not easy for the school to mak 
this statement to the parent nor is th 
latter particularly anxious to accept it a 
an explanation. The parent, quite natu! 
ally, would much rather say that a chil 
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is a poor reader because he has been 
taught by a poor method. 

Inadequate verbal intelligence accounts 
tor by far the greater part of all cases of 
“poor” reading and for this group Reme- 
dial Reading can do almost nothing. That 
is why it is so cruelly misleading to put 


































: forward Remedial Reading as a cure for 
all “poor” reading. 
d The remaining cases of poor reading, 
d } and they are the only ones that should be 
5 classed as remediable, are easily defined. 
| ¢ They are the cases where the student, al- 
. i though intellectually capable of reading 
° i up to the standard required, is not doing 
‘ ( so. Such cases exist at every intellectual 
t } level. 
t : The cause of failure in these cases is 
" ; generally referred to in professional cir- 
a cles as a “block”, for a deficiency in 
. ; reading will block almost any academic 
: progress a child might otherwise make. 
4 What are some of these “blocks”? 
t d The one most obvious to parents is a 
: poor teacher. Failure to keep reasonable 
q order in a class, unfair treatment of in- 
: dividuals, lack of technical knowledge, 
| 4 lack of interest, lack of personality, lack 
: of good judgment, are all obvious indi- 
cations of a poor teacher and are all pos- 
Z sible reasons for a child’s failure. 
5 The “block” most obvious to teachers 
; : is poor parents. Too severe or too indulg- 
é ent, uninterested or over-anxious, too crit- 
3 ical of the teacher and of the methods 
; used in the schoel, nagging and fault find- 


ing, insincerity, dishonesty: ull these pro- 
vide an atmosphere in which laziness, dis- 
interest and antagonism develop readily 
: and failure becomes probable. 

4 Other important blocks are crowded 
classes, poor equipment and poor health; 
but if the teacher and the parent are 
really “good” nothing else seems to 
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Good teachers have always combined 
these two methods. 

And third: when verbal intelligence is 
adequate the cause of failure in reading 
at the school level is generally due to a 
poor teacher or unsatisfactory home influ- 
ence rather than to any particular tech- 
nical method of teaching. 
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a belled Phonetic or Word-Recognition. 
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‘“‘How light is a feather?” re- 
sponded Goldie. “It’s something 
to feel rather than define.” 


“Light as a breeze ?”’ 


the writer. 


suggested 


“Good,” agreed the Golden Ale 
Lion thoughtfully, “but the light- 
ness of Golden Ale is a matter of 
delicate balancing of ingredients 
to produce a bouquet and flavour 
no other can match.” 


A product of 


MOLSON’S 


brewers since 1786 


“Drier too?” asked the writer. 


sgntel--* *™0orp,, ier! 
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“How much lighter?” 
said the Writer 


“A mite” agreed Goldie, “‘but 
never, never bitter. Just enough of 
the hops to bypass unappetizing 
sweetness. Result: a clear, clean- 
tasting satisfaction.” 

“I'm thirsty,” said the writer. 


Molson’s Golden Ale is lighter 
than most — yet all the zest and 
authority of a traditional ale is 
triumphantly there in every mel- 
low swallow. The first smooth, 
savoury sip delights the expert; 
two sips convince anyone. 


GOLDEN ALE 
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Persona Grata 
‘Old Man Ontario’ 


‘My GREY HAIR has come from all the — conclusion. But there is no doubt that they 
evil things people say about me,” joked are generally well received and, as a pre- 
the Hon. Leslie Frost at election time. requisite, sincerely delivered in his soft 
[he Ontario Prime Minister’s hair is cer- drawl. 
, tainly more white than black, but this There is no doubt, too, that Mr. Frost 
can scarcely be due to the abuse of his has a real feeling for the history of On- 
tellow-citizens, for the remarkable thing tario, which figures in so many of his 
: is how nice most people are about the speeches, and indeed, for the past as a 
\ man who has dominated the Provincial whole. He has made a study of his own 
Government for the last six years, virtu- family origins. His war experience left 
ally annihilated all parliamentary opposi- him, like ex-President Truman, with a 
tion in two general elections—and invit- taste for military history (and a distaste 
ed some invidious comparisons within his for the frontal attack). And he has col- 
own party by his personal triumph. As lected quite a library on Abraham Lin- 
his long-time sparring partner, Joseph coln, though, characteristically, he admits 
Salsberg, the last Communist representa- to some sentimental sympathy for the 
tive in the Legislature remarks: “You South. He has, in fact, been recently com- 
can't help liking the man bining a tour of the Civil 
personally”. War battlefields with a visit 
“Les” Frost has, indeed, to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
sold himself to the people thority—hydro development 
of Ontario, in a way com- being much in his mind 
parable to Mr. St. Laurent’s these days. Moreover, the 
success in the country as a effectiveness of his speeches 
whole. His manner may be is matched by his personal 
a littke more homely than contacts with all and sun- 
Uncle Louie’s, befitting one dry. It has been said that 
who practised law in the he seldom eats at a hotel 
“backwoods” of Lindsay ra- without thanking the chef, 
ther than on the Grande AI- or gets off an elevator with- 
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+ lée of Quebec. But he has , {out speaking to the operat- Much of the value 

j become the other uncle, in ee or. Here again, it is unlike of your 

; fact if not in name, to most Leslie Frost ly that such good public re- Power Plant Insurance 
d Ontario citizens. And it must lations could be long main- 


be comforting at polling time, to know tained without a genuine liking for peo- depends on the skill 
that the two securely-established uncles, ple. In his public life he has been vastly of the insurance com- 
though they belong to different clubs, get helped by his wife Gertrude, whom he iy Bas a ee 
iaiiae-in al toe married in 1926. Mrs. Frost likes to tell job cena s 
If Mr. Frost has sold himself to the the story of the woman who cam2 up to ere 
people of Ontario, it is due, in the first her after a meeting and by way of a com- 
place, to the accident of birth. He was pliment exclaimed: “I never thought , 
born in Orillia in 1895. Scots descent, a you'd be so plain”. It takes more, of ee 
Methodist upbringing, an early political course, than a modest background, a Stabilit 
(though non-partisan) initiation from his ready tongue and an avuncular manner 7 
father, an honorable military career in to keep a Premier in office through two 
the First World War, in which he served _ general elections, even in a period of great 
with the Simcoe Regiment and was _ prosperity. “Flexible Frost”, as an oppon- 
wounded near Arras in March, 1918, the ent dubbed him, has proved to »e a most 
vears of small-town law practice at Lind- skilful parliamentarian and a capable ex- 
say where he and his brother bought a ecutive. 
partnership with their war gratuity—all He first made a name for hiraself as a 
his amounted to the right background financial critic of the Hepburn Govern- 
or a political appeal. And Mr. Frost has ment and on Select Committees dealing 
struck the right note in this appeal with with the administration of justice, social Prrrrieee 
ever-increasing response since he was first security and hydro. Notwithstanding an BOILER INSPECTION 
elected to the Legislature in 1937 (he had admitted lack of technical knowledge, he 
been defeated in an initial run in 1934). turned out to be a successful Minister of and 


rhe speeches may, to some people’s ears, Mines in the Drew Government, in addi- INSURANCE COMPANY 
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4 ‘ound corny with their folksy allusions tion to his responsibilities as Provincial rare d 

4 o “that young giant”, Old Man Ontario, Treasurer. As Premier, he has continued 2) anaaa 
heir repetitive banalities and well-worn to build up a staff of able advisers and Montreal Toronto 
lichés, rambling on through passages of economists and to leave his colleagues to . aaa ie 
New World optimism and Scots caution run their own departments with a mini- in power plant insurance 





‘o the oft-deferred but inevitable moral mum of interference. He has not, it is 
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How to succeed in Ontario. . . 


Bank of Nova Scotia backing and counsel are 
behind some of the most profitable achieve- 
ments on the Ontario scene. The financial 
know-how and extensive fact-finding facilities 
of the Bank can help you, too. Talk things over 
with your BNS manager. It could well be your 
first step to success. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


YOUR PARTNER IN HELPING CANADA GROW 





true, had to face any major crises durin 
his tenure of office, but he has preside 
over the destinies and problems of a ray 
idly developing province with singular a 
roitness. The protracted goldminers’ stri} 
at Timmins brought him a few brickba 
from labor unions—‘an utter hypocrit: 
—but it collapsed without repercussion 
The scandal in the Highways Departme: 
unearthed by chance, was ridden out 
the last elections with apparent succe 
and Mr. Frost could refer blandly, in h - 
Budget Speech this year, to the uncove 
ing of these dishonest practices as an ji 
cidental feature of tackling a_ historic 
problem. Last winter’s unemployme:: 
could be blamed on the Federal Gove: 
ment. 

More positively, the Premier can po 
{to some impressive statistics: to a cl 
rent capital program by government and 
public authorities in the Province exceeJ- 
ing $700 million; to twelve consecutive 
budget surpluses; to an increase of Over 
35 per cent in living standards during this 
period, and a five-fold increase in tie 
combined expenditure on _ education, 
health and welfare. If in some respects the 
pensions and allowances still seem nig- 
gardly for such a wealthy province, it must 
be remembered how very much behind ihe 
times—and in some instances non-exist- 
ent—they were even twelve years ago. It 
can only be held against Mr. Frost that 
in general he has shown himself excessive- 
ly cautious and in some instances some- 
what unimaginative. “A little here, a lit- 
tle there, and then wait for more next 
year.” 

Something of his success as a politician 
and administrator can be ascribed to the 
atmosphere of relaxation which he en- 
genders. Perhaps the easy-going manner 
is a trifle studied in the Legislature. And 
he is surely not a soft man when it comes 
to dealing with awkward problems and 
people behind the scenes. But he can still 
give the impression that he really has the 
inclination—and time—to “talk things 
over” with anyone who cares to drop in 
at his old-fashioned office in Queen’s Park, 
brightened by chrysanthemums, as _ he 
swings back in his chair—a tall, slig! 
over-weight figure in sober clothes wh ch 
seem to have the right, casual touch of 
untidiness. The wide, humorous mo ‘th 
belies the note of austerity in the rim! ss 
glasses. 

Mr. Frost does, indeed, live a pleasai'ly 
relaxed existence as far as possible. A a 
youth he used to go in for swimm:g, 
canoeing and basketball, but today he ¢.\n- 
tents himself with some “very leisure y" 
fishing and curling. Two years ago he 
went to hospital with a serious infec: on 
arising from his old war wound in ‘he 
hip, which still causes him a slight lip, 
and his health is not too robust. Bui he 
maintains that the pleasant dreams of ‘e- 
tirement, held by so many persons of his 
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2, are an “illusion”. His home at Lind- 
is filled with books and if he was not 
ictly born in a log-cabin like his hero 
ve Lincoln, he spends a good deal of 
ne in a picturesque one on Sturgeon 
ke which he has filled with family an- 
jues. He and his wife like to travel by 
y coach and they have an outboard 
otor-boat with which to attract the 
ung. Although they have none of their 
wn, they are particularly fond of children. 
In his solid administrative reputation 
nd evident electoral appeal, in his incli- 
ation—and capacity—for compromise, in 
ie almost imperturbable geniality which 
in prove so disconcerting to some parlia- 
1entary Opponents, an increasing number 
people are seeing a national opportun- 
Is “Uncle” Leslie the man to step into 

ie shoes of Uncle Louie? For obvious 
easons he and his immediate adherents 
liscourage such speculations. Hasn't he 
xpressed a nostalgic desire “to devote all 
\\ time to the practice of law in Lindsay” 
ind said that “the way of life in a town 
ike Lindsay has a tremendous appeal to 
ne”? And, indeed, he is still estimated by 
Conservatives as a “small-town” 
nan with a limited intellectual 
\gainst these factors must be set the in- 
dications of an increasing concern with 


ome 


horizon. 


broader issues, especially in the crucial 
held of U.S. relations, and a new note of 
authority, not to say exuberance. “I han- 
dled it before, didn’t 1?” he replied after 
his election, to doubts about his huge ma- 
jority. “I stimulated the individual think- 


ing and actions of the members and | 
used the capabilities of everyone.” 
Regardless of his future, Leslie Mis- 


campbell Frost has already made a sig- 
nificant contribution to Canadian politics 
at a national level. He has sometimes been 
accused of being a Liberal at heart and 
certainly he is no flag-waving Tory of the 
old school; in fact, he disclaims any party 
philosophy. “I’m a pragmatist—let’s look 
it each question on its merits and see 
What’s for the good of the country—let’s 
be reasonable.” Yet he is a man who rec- 
ognizes the importance of constitutional 
checks. 

When two years ago Mr. Frost was in- 
vited by the Liberal Premier of Manitoba 
to address the Manitoba Union of Muni- 
cipalities, he stressed the interdependence 
of the provinces. “The flourishing condi- 
tions in Ontario are dependent upon sim- 
ilar conditions in other provinces.” What- 
ever his reservations when it comes to tax 
agreements, it is clear that he sees this 
constitutional-economic issue as the chal- 
lenge of the time. And among the pre- 
miers there is probably none so well fit- 
ted to deal with this issue as the concili- 
atory and traditionally-minded lawyer 
from a small Ontario town, who can still 
put his tongue in his cheek after the most 
pious cliché and urge people not to take 
themselves too seriously. 
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any way you measure it 


THE STORY OF 


its people, 
resources 


Each year since the end of World War II 
has been for Ontario one of surpassing 


development and expansion. 


There is no reason why we should not in 
surpass 
enjoyed to date. To do so we must observe 
four rules: first, we must exercise common 
sense, recognizing thai if we want more 
public services we must be prepared to 
pay for them; second we must maintain 
public confidence in our securities, keeping 
our credit-standing bright and clean; 
third, we should keep taxes as low as 
possible; fourth, we must undertake the 
great development works that will in- 
crease the efficiency and productivity of 


next dozen years 


the 


our workers and our industry. 
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Foreign Affairs 


The Altar and The Throne 


by Adrian Liddell Hart 


IN the world today there are still twenty 
five sovereign states, outside the Com- 
monwealth, which can be described as 
monarchies. Several of these, however, are 
somewhat inconspicuous, such as the 
European principalities of Liechtenstein 
and Monaco, the Arab states of Yemen 
and Omen and the Far Eastern countries 
of Laos and Bhutan. And in only two of 
the major states of the world—Britain and 
Japan—have the royal dynasties survived 
the great national and social upheavals of 
this century. 

This is a trend which used to give con- 
siderable satisfaction to republican-minded 
people, especially in the United States. 
But it is evidently viewed with more mixed 
feelings today, at least by the editors who 
have discovered that the popular interest 
in far-away countries is largely condition- 
ed by its royal personalities, if any. And 
as things go, this interest has to be con- 
centrated on what remains. Hence, the 
activities of British Royalty are the focus 
of world attention. 

In its relations with the public the 
British Crown has passed through many 
vicissitudes and changes of attitude. The 
free-and-easy ways of Charles II, who 
used to walk around the streets with his 
spaniels, chatting with passers-by, gave 
place to the pompous solemnities of the 
early Hanoverians. (It was George III's 


Queen Charlotte from Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, who apparently thought up the 
Royal Marriage Act which has just re- 
cently caused such embarrassment.) And 
when the Times published a_ scathing 
obituary of George IV, it had no com- 
punction in referring to his successor as 
“grotesque”. Queen Victoria threatened 
to abdicate in 1854 at the nadir of her 
popularity and stayed on to become the 
unique object of veneration at the close of 
the century. And Edward VII survived the 
scandal of a law-court appearance to be- 
come the respected “peacemaker”. 

It is said that George V on being in- 
formed in the early part of his reign that 
some Labour MPs had referred to his 
court as alien and uninspiring, exploded: 
“I may be uninspiring but I'll be damned 
if I’m an alien”. However, those of us 
who were in England at the time can 
remember the hushed reverence which 
surrounded the throne in his last years— 
only to be rudely shattered by the Abdica- 
tion Crisis. The reign of the late King 
began in a more matter-of-fact atmosphere 
than the previous one—and certainly a 
more restrained atmosphere than _ the 
present one. It is important to remind our- 
selves of these facts when another royal 
crisis has provoked a spate of unhistorical, 
silly and possibly harmful misconceptions 
about “the altar and the throne”. 


The first misconception concerns th 
true constitutional nature of the relatio 
between the Crown «and the Church o 
England. The fact that the Church o 
England is the Established State Chure 
in England and the Sovereign the cor 
stitutional head of it is, of course, ur 
deniable—though it arises from a divorce 
case which did little credit to either th 
King or the Archbishop of the time. B 
to infer from this that the Church has an 
real place in the evolutionary constiti 
tional set-up which joins King, Parliame 
and People, is just as absurd as to clai 
that the bishops have any right of vei 
over the progressive legislation which fi 
many years they were instrumental 
blocking in the House of Lords. There i 
indeed, much to be said for disestablishir : 
the Anglican Church altogether—as Lo: 
Beaverbrook’s papers advocate—and re - 
egating the present Primate to the mor: 
modest role which his attainments would 
seem to warrant. 

The second and more popular miscon- 
ception is that, irrespective of the con- 
Stitutional relation, no member of the 
Royal Family ought to offend the pre- 
judices of a particular religious group- 
because the monarchy is, in some way, 
divine institution. The British monarch 
had a quasi-divine status in the distant 
past and I think it is true to say that in 
the recent years there has been a revival 
of the mystical element. At the time of 
the Coronation, indeed, it was suggested 
that with the gradual diminution in con- 
stitutional power and raison d’étre had 
returned a sense of the old magic of the 
ancient monarchy, of the “divine king”. 

In this respect it would not, I think, be 
an exaggeration to say that in their atti- 





Micro Plastics Limited Appointments 


N. L. BOWLES 








J. H. REID 





A. R. LONG 


Micro Plastics Limited of Acton, Ontario, the largest producer of extruded plastics in Canada, announce the 
. . me . . ee ° é ’ y ‘ s . . . . ~ ~ | 
following executive appointments: N. L. Bowles as Treasurer, J. H. Reid as Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 


A. R. Long as Vice-President in Charge of Manufacturing. Directors of the C 


Cooke, A. R. Long, J. R. Mooney, J. H. Reid, N. M. Watt. 
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company are: N. L. Bowles, J. K. 
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Canterbury: A more modest role? 


tude the British resemble the Japanese 
more closely than they do Scandinavians 
with their representative “business” con- 
cepion of the monarchy—which allows for 
informal activities. But the British 
monarchy is at least eleven hundred years 
old (not nearly so old, it is claimed, as 
the Japanese or the Ethiopian). It goes 
back beyond the Church of England and 
all other state institutions and has its roots, 
indeed, in the dim pagan past. The nature 
of the throne has, in fact, very little to do 
with Christianity as we now know it. And 
today, moreover, the Sovereign has mil- 
lions of subjects who are not even formally 
Christian—the recent announcement that 
the Princess would visit the Buddhist 
Kingdom of Ceylon might be taken as a 
timely reminder of this fact. 

So we come to the formal, represent- 
ational functions of the monarchy. Bage- 
hot in his English Constitution, on which 
King George V was brought up, insists 
that “the occupations of a constitutional 
monarchy are grave, formal, important, 
but never exciting”. However, he suggests 
that “a family on the throne is an interest- 
ing idea, also. It brings down the pride 
of sovereignty to the level of petty life.” 
That this “interesting idea” can work both 
ways is only too evident. However, it is 
not so much the conduct of the Royal 
Family as the behavior of the Press and 
the Public and more immediately the 
Clergy, which has diminished the dignity 
of this valuable function of royalty. 

No one can seriously deny that the 
popular British Press has descended to 
abject depths not only during this latest 
contretemps, but for several years past. 
One has only to recall the frightful 
“Crawfie”, a former governess of the 
Princesses, who eventually met her well- 
deserved end in the pages of the Woman's 
Journal or some such paper, when she 
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A firm friend to every happy owner is Wittnauer, distinguished 
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range, dollar for dollar, the best and most beautiful watch you 





can buy. In every detail it reflects the vast experience of 






Longines-Wittnauer in the manufacture and design of fine 






































watches of the highest character. Only in watches costing many 
dollars more can be found such fresh and exclusive styling, so 
many advanced horological features. The Wittnauer watch you 
buy for yourself, or as an important Christmas gift, will be a 
prized possession and a faithful friend for untold years to come. 
Your Longines: Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 
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SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HIGHEST CHARACTER 


Hlustrated left to right— F ittnauer Diamond Debutante — with two fine diamonds 
in intricately-fashioned 144 white or yellow goid case, $95: Wittnauer Templar 
Sweep Automatic—in the All-Proof Series, a self-winding watch with maximum 
protection against all common watch hazards, 10K gold-filled, with steel back, $75: 
” Wittnauer Co-Ed “G’—charming 10K gold-filled watch. in yellow or white, with 
matching expansion bracelet, $39.75; Wittnauer Leland—modern design of 10K 
gold-filled case complemented by expansion band, $65. In its price range, Wittnauer 
offers fine watches in the largest variety of styles and types in the industry. 












Fascinating, 
comprehen- 
sive trea- 
tise on Jazz, 
by a leading 
authority. 


Featuring such classics 
as ‘‘Jelly Roll Blues,’’ 
""Honeysuc-‘<le Rose,’ 
"Basin St. Blues,"’ etc. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


KING OF THE TENOR SAX 


ART TATUM 


GENIUS OF THE KEYBOARD 


EDDIE CONDON 


AND HIS DIXIELAND GUITAR 


SIDNEY BECHET 


NEW ORLEANS’ GREATEST SOPRANO SAX 


ERROLL GARNER 


WORLD'S MOST POPULAR JAZZ PIANIST 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


DAZZLING “BOP” TRUMPET 


TEDDY WILSON 


DEAN OF “SWING” PIANISTS 


PEE WEE RUSSELL 


THE CLARINET IN CHICAGO STYLE 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


MAN WHO PLAYS THE BLUE TROMBONE 


CHARLIE PARKER 


THE FABULOUS “BIRD” ON ALTO SAX 
.-. AND DOZENS OF OTHER “GREATS”! 
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A TREASURY OF 
JAZZ PERFORMANCES, 
COVERING EVERY JAZZ ERA! 


Get ALL TEN of these ‘‘all-time 
great’ jazz masterpieces for a 
FREE audition — without risking 
a penny! After 5 days if you de- 
cide to keep them send — not $1 
each, but just $1 for all ten! 

We make this amazing otter to 
show you the quality of Jazztone 
Society recordings, obtainable no- 
where else. Every jazz era 
and style, 
whole history of jazz can 
be traced in the wide range 
of these selections. But 
only by Aearing these daz- 
zling perform- 
ances can you appreciate 
their technical and artis- 
tic excellence, their won- 
derful high fidelity. 
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ing a penny in advance—any of the 
Society's monthly selections. These 
are described to you /v advance, and 
only those you want are sent for a 
FREE trial. AFTER 5 days the rec- 
ords you decide to keep are billed to 
you at the special Member’s low 
price of just $2.95, plus a few cents 
for shipping, per 12” long-playing 
disc (average playing time one full 
hour). A saring of over 40% off the 
usual retatl price! Start your jazz 
library with these 10 Jazz Classics for 
only $1. This offer may soon be with- 
drawn. So mail coupon NOW — with- 


out money— tor free home trial! 
Ae 


virtually the The Jazztone Society, Dept. SN-11 
105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Send me the 10 Jazz Classics for a FREE 
trial. Enroll me as a Trial Member. After 5 
days I will send only $1, plus shipping, or re- 
turn them. Privileges: 


No purchase obliga- 


tion ever! Advance notice of releases. 5-day | 
free trial on any discs. I may reject records 
before or after receipt: may cancel member- 
ship at any time. For future l.p. discs I keep, 


saving 


Address 
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43 West 6lst St., New York 23, N. Y. 











Listen! Paddle wheels splashing through rippling moonlight .. . 


soft strains of Dixie. . . tinkling glasses . . 


“Southern Comfort.” 


Discover for yourself this rare adventure in drinking. Down 
through the years its popularity continues to grow, for 


no other liquor tastes so deliciously different. 


The finest taste of the Old South lives on in... 





COMFORT’ “xX 


IN HIGH BALLS, COCKTAILS, OR ON-THE-ROCKS...MAKES DRINKING A REAL PLEASURE! 
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described in the usual sickening detail 
“intimate” royal scene—which had ney 
taken place owing tg sudden cancellatio, 
The Royal Family has been badly serve | 
by their servants—and by the somewh 


ludicrous Public Relations establishme 
at Court. But is this the whole stor 
Malcolm Muggeridge, the Editor 
Punch, has suggested that the Roy | 
Family “had come to develop a taste f 
the publicity which in theory they find «o 
repugnant” as a result of excessive adu! :- 
tion. He went so far as to say that, as a 
result, “the United States Presidency sx 
today a far more dignified institution th n 
the British monarchy”. There is no dowt 
that the false glamorization of the Que n 
and her sister as young women evidenced 
by the inappropriate pin-ups, has und 
mined the proper respect for the Sovereicn 
and the monarchical institution. 

Finally, the silliest misconception that 
has been spread around concerns the 
unifying role of the monarchy as a symbol 
of the nation—and the Commonwealth 
It is suggested that to offend the pre- 
judices of a section of the people will 
endanger not only the monarchy but the 
whole unity of the country. This is non- 
sense. Even in the case of the Belgians 
with a much more real, if mistaken, issue 
and a far more naturally divided people, 
the fact that Leopold has stayed King in 
all but law has not wrecked the unity of 
Belgium. No one could seriously suppose 
that the conduct of the Queen’s sister was 
going to destroy the unity of a nation like 
Britain. There was even a report that the 
South African Government was opposed 
to the marriage for fear of weakening a 
bulwark against Communism — a fine 
source for such a fear! 

There is, indeed, rather over-much im- 
portance attached to the necessity of 
unity in England, as in- other countries. 
And the theory that the fate of the 
monarch would prejudice the “unity” of 
the Commonwealth, which was canvassed 
at the time of Edward VIII's abdication, 
hardly bears examination since the prin- 
within th 


ciple of member republics e 
Commonwealth was admitted. 
This is not, I think, a matter which 


deeply affects the majority of Canadi.ins 
today, whatever the churches say, tho ‘gh 
itdoes, of course, agitate some of the more 
vocal and influential. The monarchy in 
England, which is the subject of this |‘is- 
cussion, is surrounded by an Eng ish 
Court, a complex English society nd 
ancient traditions. The monarchy in ( .n- 
ada, however, is essentially representa’ ve. 
though it has, of course, been affected by 
the flood of publicity. It would s -m 
better to keep it that way and, accordir ‘ly. 
to treat visiting royalty in a simpler nd 
perhaps more welcome fashion. Nor we ‘Id 
the symbol of Canadian nationhood— nd 
of British association for some—seen to 
require any religious sanction, invol. ng 
fruitless recriminations. 
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Doing Business "Outahin 2 


Then see the B of M 


The Bank of Montreal — Ontario’s first permanent bank 
— has kept pace with this rapidly-growing province. From 
its first Ontario office, established at York in 1818 barely 
eight months after the B of M was founded in Montreal, 
has sprung a network of 241 branches strategically situated 
in every section of the Province. 

From any of these branches you can count on accurate 
information and sound business advice based on local 
experience — plus, of course, full banking services wher- 


ever your business interests lie. 


You'll find the B of M a useful friend ... 


v " 
MY HANK in every business ...in every province. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED « 25 KING STREET WEST, TORON 0 
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What’s news at Inco? 


Towing highly sensitive instruments from an aeroplane, 
Inco’s air prospectors have been able to locate promising 
mineral deposits hidden beneath the earth's surface. Then by 


ground prospectors. 





referring to a continuous strip of photographs taken from 
the plane, they can point out likely areas to be worked by 


INCO TROLLS FOR MINERALS FROM AN AEROPLANE 


Present-day prospectors have new and 
valuable partners in the air. Equipped 
with special instruments, an aeroplane 
can troll for minerals over vast areas in 
the course of a few hours. A prospector, 
travelling by canoe or on foot, would 
have taken months—perhaps years—to 
cover the same territory. 

In the past twenty-five years, science 
has developed new methods for probing 
the earth for minerals. The magneto- 
meter, a device which measures local 


variations in the earth’s magnetic field, 
is useful in many ways. In addition, 
several other devices in general use are 
employed by Inco in the search for sul- 
phide ores—the ores which are most 
likely to contain nickel and copper 
deposits worth developing. 

At Inco, airborne prospectors, assisted by 
a special research organization, have al- 
ready covered more than 40,000 square 
miles in air surveys of Canada’s potential 


ore resources. 


Inco’s findings have helped maintain 
Canada’s position of leadership in the 
production of nickel. 

Through continuing research and utili- 
zation of the latest developments of 
science, Inco helps bring new wealth to 
Canada. 


Write for your free copy of the 72- 
page tllustrated booklet, * The 
Romance of Nickel”. Bulk copies 
will be supplied to secondary school 


® 
teachers on request. Eee pe a 
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Three Poems 


by Louis Dudek 


o a Red and a Black Shirt 


ie history of Europe—you, and you— 
it was one for the better (which you 
make all doubt) 
is not how people-got an easier life for 
any one class, 
member, but how they won liberty— 
ough liberty itself may have been a 
means 
better rags, or books. 
But now, you and you 
‘ink you can take away 
omething the world had never known 
n ten thousand years, and won 
n three hundred of blood... 
juicker to give the proletariat its due, 
to save sound culture from the mass. 
But you ignore the means. 
Without the body, men cannot dance; 
without the brain, they cannot sing. 


Two Nations 


Living in a Province where politically our 
hands are tied. 
Nationalism. The Church. 
They become more ignorant 
by reaction from every good idea we 
have: 
We pay the price 
‘or history, for conquest: 
for sitting down on it— 
they being sat on. 
\nd neither of us really wants to get 
anywhere 
hut only to keep what we have. 
immovable, 
‘ death-grip of giant snails. 


“Réflections sur la foi 
De notre littérature.” 


MONTREALER ESTABLISHES $250,000 FUND 
[O SPONSOR RETURN TO TRADITIONAL ART 


Economic Crisis 
(Montreal Star, May 31, 1955) 


On page 31 a professor says 
our economy can’t employ all the people 
we have; 


on page 13 a professor says we need more 
people 
to consume all the goods we have. 


It's clear we need a population of the 
“artist type” 
Who will be willing to consume 


Without producing 
anything Canadians’ want. 







CRAVEN PLAIN 
without cork tip — 
same fine quality as Craven ‘A’ 
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Superb in their flavour, Craven ‘A’ are completely and 


delightfully satisfying. Cool to the tongue and kind to the 
throat, they staid for all that is finest in cigarette quality— 


made from the world’s costliest tobaccos. 


The largest selling cork-tip cigarette in the world. 


Craven 4 


will not affect the throat 
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Ontario Letter 
The Political Climate 


by John A. Stevenson 


ONTARIO with over 5 million inhabitar 
contains today about a third of Canad: 
total population, and its rich resourc: 
its proximity to many of the great indt 
trial centres of the United States and su 
developments as the construction of 1 
St. Lawrence Seaway offer the prospe 
that it will grow more rapidly in wea 
and population than any other provinc 
So the influence (already too powerful 
the eyes of some other provinces) whi 
its citizens can exercise upon the form 
lation of our national policies is m« 
likely to increase than wane in the ye: 
that lie ahead, and some examination 
the political record of Ontario and a proz- 
nosis of its future chapters seems ap- 
posite. 

In the days when Ontario was called 
Upper Canada party alignments first took 
definite shape in the long struggle for re- 
sponsible government and for a_ good 
many years there was a reasonable equi- 
librium in the strength of the Tories and 
the Reformers. But after 1825 the Re- 
form party, the progenitor of the Liberal, 
received a marked reinforcement from a 
Steady annual inflow of Scottish immi- 
grants. They came from a country which 
for two generations had suffered from the 
repressive tyrannies of a _ reactionary 
Toryism. After passage of the great Re- 
form bill of 1832, which opened the sluice- 
gates for the tides of democracy to flow 
freely, for the next half century first 
Whigism and later Liberalism was so pre- 
dominantly the political faith of the mid- 
dle and lower classes of Scotland that 
only in rare elections was more than a 
handful of Tory members returned for 
the 72 Scottish seats. 

So these Scottish immigrants, mostly 
small farmers, farm laborers and artisans 
like the handloom weavers deprived of 
work by the industrial revolution, w/o 
moved into Ontario between 1825 and 
1860, were almost to a man haters of 
Toryism, aristocratic pretensions and spe- 
cial privilege of all kinds and, be. 
Presbyterians, had no love for the Anc!i- 
can Church, which enjoyed a favored ;0- 
sition. They were, moreover, accomp::1- 
ied by a substantial contingent of im: ii- 
grants from Ulster, who had the sa ie 
social background and the same religi: 's 
and political outlook. 

After George Brown, a very able St, 
established the Toronto Globe in 1° 44 
and made it the chief organ of the | e- 
form party, these Scots and Ulsterm ®. 
acepting him as their bell-wether and iis 
paper as their political bible, became te 
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hard core of the Reform party and its 
heir, the Liberal party. 

Party warfare in Ontario was suspend- 
ed for the achievement of Confederation 
and after it the first Premier of Ontario 
was John Sandfield Macdonald, a Liberal, 
who was friendly to the Tory Prime Min- 
ister at Ottawa, Sir John A. Macdonald. 
His exit from power in 1871 was follow- 
ed by a succession of Liberal Ministries 
headed by Edward Blake, Sir Oliver Mow- 
at, A. S. Hardy and Sir George Ross, so 
that the Liberals held power without in- 
terruption until 1905. 

But Sir John Macdonald, who for most 
of this period led the Tory party in the 
Federal arena, was also a Scot and there 
is reasonably clear evidence that a con- 
siderable number of his racial compatriots 
in Ontario, without forswearing their 
Liberal faith, voted for him in Federal 
elections. It is the only explanation why 
in the Federal elections of 1878, 1882, 
1887 and 1891, when Ontario’s quota of 
Federal seats ranged between 85 and 92, 
the Conservatives were able to carry 59, 
54, 52 and 48 of them during an era when 
their poll in provincial elections was rel- 
atively poor. 

Sir John also skilfully reinforced the 
appeal which his National Policy made to 
the industrial workers of Ontario by giv- 
ing trade unions a legal status and by se- 
curing his party’s nomination in Hamil- 
ton for what he called “Whitton, the la- 
boring man”. 

In the election of 1896, which ended 
the long ascendancy of the Conservative 
party at Ottawa, the Liberals actually 
had a net loss of one seat in Ontario. 
when they were carrying most of the 
other provinces, and they clung to power 
at Queen’s Park until the Tories found a 
first rate leader in Sir James Whitney. He 
started a long spell of supremacy for his 
party and in the half-century between 
1905 and 1955, it has only been inter- 
rupted by the agrarian regime of E. C. 
Drury and the resurgence of the Liberals 
into office from 1934 to 1943, of which 
the redoubtable “Mitch” Hepburn was 
the architect. So, counting John Sandfield 
Macdonald as a Liberal and omitting the 
Drury regime, the Liberals since Confed- 
eration have held power in Ontario for 
47 years and the Tories for 37. But in six- 
teen Federal elections after Confedera- 
tion, in only one, held in 1872, did the 
Liberals carry a majority of the seats in 
Ontario, 50 out of 88, and in four elec- 
tions—in 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925— 
their tally of seats was respectively 13, 8, 
21 and 12 out of a total always in excess 
of 80. 

The Conservative hold upon the Feder- 
al seats of the province remained strong 
until the election of 1935, when there 
was a sudden switch of political senti- 
ment in favor of Liberalism. Since then, 
the Tories, although they regained con- 
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Royal Bank Manager Picks Up 


Pointers on Steel Making 


High up on the catwalk of one of the Commonwealth’s 
largest blast furnaces, the Royal Bank manager (left) 
absorbs the sights and sounds of a great Canadian 
steel works. 


Here, away from his desk, the steel business becomes 
more than tables of tonnages, pages of financial statistics. 
Here he learns to talk the steel-man’s language — and 
to be a better banker. 


For nowadays he must know a lot about a lot of 
businesses. He uses this knowledge every day in handling 
a wide variety of banking matters with customers in 
many different industries. 


The Royal Bank manager in your area does the same 
sort of thing, has the same practical, first-hand know- 
ledge of modern production and business. Is it time you 
had a talk with him? 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


A big bank serving a big country 





trol of the provincial government in 1943 
have only achieved one success for thei 
efforts to retrieve their fortunes. It wa 
recorded in the election of 1945 whe 
the leadership of John Bracken, an a 
knowledged expert upon agricultural pro! 
lems, brought so many rural seats bac 
into the fold of the Tories that the 
quota from Ontario rose to 48 out of & 
It declined woefully in the elections « 
1949 and 1953 to 25 and 33. 

Now the odds are that, if Prime Mi: 
ister St. Laurent leads the Liberal pai 
in the next Federal election, he will, esp 
cially if he realizes his hopes of maki 
peace with Premier Duplessis, be ab 
to keep for the Liberal party most of t! 
66 seats which it now holds in Quebe 
So Mr. Drew and his party, if they a 
to gain a majority at Ottawa, must ca;- 
ture at least 25 or 30 Liberal seats in 


Ontario. And it is equally vital for the 


Liberal party to hold these seats, because 
omens indicate that it will suffer losses 
in the Atlantic provinces and British Co!- 
umbia and its chances of improving its 
position in the prairie country are slim. 
Obviously, if Liberal representation from 
Ontario were seriously pared down, the 
bloc of French-Canadian Liberal mem- 
bers, if kept intact, would be in a posi- 
tion to shape the policies of the party 
and such a development would be decid- 
edly unpalatable to many English-speak- 
ing Liberals. Accordingly, Ontario prom- 
ises to be the chief battleground of the 
next Federal election. 

Any attempt at divination of the pol- 
itical future of Ontario must take cog- 
nizance of a great change in the racial 
texture of its population. Fifty years «go 
there was a French-Canadian fringe in 
the easternmost counties, in Essex County 
and the northland; there was a large Ger- 
man element in Waterloo County and a 
few other sections and there were some 


George Drew: 25 more seats. 
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Polish settlements in the Ottawa Valley. 
The great bulk of the population was of 
British or Irish stock and cities like To- 
ronto, Hamilton, London and Windsor 
harbored few people of other racial 
breeds. But today all these cities contain 
an extraordinary mixture of people. 

These contingents of foreign-born citi- 
zens, generally ignorant of the record of 
our political parties, would tend to be 
a floating vote. But the Liberals have con- 
trived to spread the impression that they 
are the most reliable guardians of the 
newcomers’ interests and to get the most 
of their votes. The Progressive Conserva- 
tives, tagged with the charge that they 
look upon people not of British blood as 
“lesser breeds without the law”, have been 
getting only a small fraction of this vote. 

There has also been a steady enlarge- 
ment of the French-speaking population 
of Ontario, with the result that its vote 
now controls the four easternmost coun- 
ties, Prescott, Russell, Glengarry and 
Stormont, and can, if solidly mobilized, 
be the decisive factor in two divisions of 
Essex and some northern seats. Moreover, 
there are said to be nowadays at least 20,- 
000 French-Canadians in the Toronto 
area, and their vote has to be reckoned 
with in elections in Kingston, where 40 
years ago it was negligible. In Federal 
elections, these French-Canadian citizens 
of Ontario have in the main shown a 
steady fidelity to the Liberal party, but in 
recent provincial electiens judicious con- 
cessions about educational rights offered 
by Mr. Drew and Mr. Frost have won 
over to the Tory side most of the seats 
in which the French-Canadian vote pre- 
dominates. 

The voting in the last provincial election 
and in the Federal by-election in the Spa- 
dina division suggests that the stock of the 
CCF in Ontario has slumped badly and 
that it can only count upon the support 
of a limited section of the industrial 
workers. 

As industry expands, the labor vote will 
increase and the two old parties should not 
cherish the delusion that they will be able 
indefinitely to secure a large share of it. 
On both sides of the international bound- 
ary a consolidation of great rival labor 
organizations is on the verge of comple- 
tion and the voting power at the disposal 
of the merged bodies is already formid- 
able. Moves for separate political action 
by labor in the United States may be 
postponed for some years, but it is almost 
inevitable that sooner or later there will 
be a drastic political realignment through 
which an American labor party will re- 
place the Democratic party as the party 
of the Left. The infection of this move 
will certainly spread to Canada and the 
new Canadian Labor Congress. It would 
mean that the whole picture of politics in 
Ontario would undergo a radical trans- 
formation. 
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SAME CITY OR ACROSS THE CONTINENT... 


<: 


MESSAGE IN WRITING, 
IN SECONDS! 





ONE OF BELL TELEPHONE’S SPECIALIZED COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


houses 





In your own offices, over your own private 
lines, you can carry on two-way communi- 


cation between factories, branches, ware- 


and other company units— 


individually or all at the same time. All 


orders, reports and other important mes- 


sages go down in writing, in single or multi-copy, at both 


sending and receiving ends; they can be quickly checked for 


accuracy, filed for future reference. 


WITH BELL TELETYPE you gain the extra 
dependability and convenienc? of Bell 
operation and maintenance. No equip- 
ment to buy—you pay only for the 
service itself and only for time required. 

Have your nearest Bell Business 
Office supply details about this 
flexible, 


aid to businesses large and small. 


time-saving, wcrk-saving 





Intercommunicating 
Telephone Systems 


BELL TELETYPE 





BELL ARE COMMUNICATIONS SPECIALISTS 
with the technical knowledge to 
provide all types of communications 
systems. Call us in for a study of 
your communications. Without any 
obligation to you, Bell experts will be 
glad to survey your operations and 
recommend the system most suited 


to your needs, 





Channels for 
Telemetering and 


Mobile Telephone Systems Supervisory Control 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Spotlight 
on Quality 


Serve this fine Scotch to your guests and 
see how they appreciate its smooth mellow 
flavor and extra quality. Blended in the 
special “Black & White” way it brings you 
all the virtues of the pick of Scotland’s 
whiskies. 


BUCHANAN’S 


BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret ts in the Blending 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty the Queen 





Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland 


Available in various bottle sizes 


Lighter Side 
The Pen-Pal 


by Marian Roberts 


Not LONG ago I received a postcard from 
Jimmy Stewart. It came par avion and 
showed a picture of the Eiffel Tower; anc 
the message, as I remember it, said: “Pari 
is a wonderful place and we’re all excitec 
here because Leland and Billy and I ar 
recreating the Lindbergh landing in ‘Th: 
Spirit of St. Louis’. Best regards, (signed 
Jimmy Stewart.” 

Lest I should be accused of name-dro; 
ping I must add that Jimmy Stewa 
doesn’t know me from a hole in the head 
What impressed me, naturally, was that 
the star should have taken time off from 
his busy schedule to send a postcard to a 
perfect stranger in Canada. I figured that 
he was in search of a pen-pal and I should 
sit right down and send him a message 
to relieve his homesickness. However, | 
kept putting it off and putting it off, 
haunted all the time by the thought of 
Jimmy shuffling up to the aged concierge 
and asking shyly if there was any message 
from Canada. 

I finally bought a card to send. It 
showed a view of Port Perry Regatta 
(Parent’s Sack Race), and on it I wrote: 
“Glad you are having such a good time. 
Things are rather dull here. We came up 
over the weekend to paint the screens and 
it rained dogs and cats. Luckily we had 
brought something along just to get into 
the spirit of screen-painting and before it 
was over the screens were absolutely plas- 
tered, and so were we.” 

I didn’t send that one, however. i 
realized that Jimmy Stewart, under his 
fumbling manner, is a very sensitive and 
perceptive person, and I didn’t want him 
to get the wrong idea of our weekend, 

After that I left Jimmy’s postcard on 
the mantelpiece, for my friends to admire. 
They admired it so exhaustively that | 
drafted out another postcard: “Dear 
Jimmy: I loved your postcard and kept 
it right on the mantelpiece. You should 
have heard the things my friends said. | 
wish I'd kept track, they’d have reached 
all the way from here to the Eiffel Towe'.” 

Before I could get that one off, the 
postcard disappeared. So I had to sit down 
and write another one before anythin 
else happened. My current postcard says: 
“Dear Jimmy: Would you believe it, son'e- 
one must have pinched your postcard 
right off my mantelpiece! I’ve been sear 1- 
ing for hours, partout, partout, and there 
isn’t a trace of it. I wonder if you’d mind 
sending me another one. And if it is it 
too much trouble would you spell 11) 
name right and put the address in 11 
same handwriting as the message? Tat 
would make it a real collector’s item! 
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hears every word perfectly. 





you are on the record ata glance. 
Easy to find your place for playback. 





Unbreakable plastic record is per- 
manent, non-erasable. 





Mail Dictabelft records like an or- 
dinary letter...they’re feather-light, 
flexible, and post-card size. 





File Dictabelts for permanent voice 
record, or for future transcription. 


‘ Save money on Dictabelts. Just 5¢ 
\ 





for average day’s dictation. You 
always record on a new surface. No 
“multiple handling’ of records. 
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Ciearest recording saves time in 
transcription because your secretary 


: Visible recording. See exactly where 





DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


reasons why Dictaphone's Dictabelt record 
makes your job easier! 





The Dictabelt record... exciusive advan- 
tage of the Dictaphone Time-Master dictating 
machine. 

When you are considering a dictating machine 
to save you tme, money and work, remember 
the Dictabe/t record. It’s a convenience and an 
economy you get only with the Dictaphone 
Time-Master... leading dictating machine 


around the world. 


For more information and a free Dictabelt 
record, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
204 Eglinton Ave., E., Toronto, Ontario. 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION, LIMITED 




























Socffaght 


FOR EVERY 
OCCASION 


MARTINI ¢ ROSSI 


VERMOUTH 


Renowned as the perfect cocktail ingredient, 






of course. But have you tried it ‘son the rocks” 
with zest of lemon ... neat, as an aperitif... 
Or with mixer and ice, for a long, satisfying drink? 
You must. It’s so right. 


Now imported in the new 35 oz. bottle from 
MARTINI & ROSSI, TORINO, ITALY 


L.-PAUL CMARTRAND * OFFICE GENERAL DES GRANDES MARQUES * MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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Queen Anne Rare Scotch 
Whisky is the smooth mellow 
blend of some eighteen 


of Seotland’s finest distilleries. 
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Queen Anne—choice of the 


discriminating host. 
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The Cullinan in the Royal Sceptre. 


Superlative 


“THE MOST valuable thing in the world.” 
wrote Pliny, “is the diamond, known enly 
to kings and to them imperfectly.” Two 
thousand years have done little to modify 
that verdict. 

The world’s most valuable diamond, the 
Cullinan, was found in the Premier Mine 
in South Africa in 1905 by a mine inspec- 
tor, Captain Wells. The stone weighed 
3.02434 carats, or approximately a pound 
and a half. and was without blemish. If 
finding a diamond of such size and qual- 
ity was almost a miracle, finding a buyer 
for so priceless a gem was practically an 
impossibility. To cut it into salable stones 
would have brought half a million pounds 
at the time, but as a single jewel it was 
beyond price. 

The mine owners were in a dilemma as 
to how to dispose of the stone when the 
South African Government offered to pay 
£150,000 for it and to present the Cul- 
linan to King Edward VII to form part of 
the Crown Jewels. This was accepted and 
the stone was sent to England by ordi- 
nary unregistered parcel post and was han- 
dled by a number of unwitting postmen. 

The King decided to have the stone cut 
in Amsterdam by the world-famous firm 
of Asscher. It was carried to Holland in 
the pocket of the president of the firm and 
a partner, Joseph Asscher, decided on the 
method of cutting and after much intri- 
cate calculation began the job. The di:- 
mond split perfectly, but Mr. Asscher had 
felt the strain of his responsibilty so keen- 
ly that he fell ill. 

The Cullinan was split into nine pris- 
cipal stones and cut and polished. Tie 
largest is a drop-shaped diamond weighing 
516 carats. It is set in the sceptre. The 
next largest, a cushion-shaped stone of 
309 carats, is in the state crown. 
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Ford's eye-catching interiors for ’56 are upholstered 
in exquisite new fabrics, custom-tailored and colour- 
ise harmonized to create a truly distinguished décor! 











(Certain features illustrated or men- 
tioned are ‘‘Standard”’ on some models, 
Optional at extra cost on _ others.) 
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... the new beauty 
| with a great new idea.. 


J Lifeguard design 





WE INVITE YOU TO SEE AND DRIVE THE '56 FORD AT YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER’S 








The glamorons new °56 Ford reflects in every line the beauty 
of the famous Ford Thunderbird! The new grille is wider, with 
new wraparound parking lights . . . the new lower, longer-looking 
silhouette is more distinctive than ever! 

Ford for ’56 presents Lifeguard design—a major contribution 
to driver and passenger safety, the outcome of two years of 
intensive research in co-operation with safety experts. 

Included are a new impact-absorbing safety steering wheel 

and new double-grip safety door latches. New safety seat belts 
and protective padding for instrument panel and 

sun visors are also available! 


56 Ford offers in all Fairlane models the thrilling 202-Hp. 
Thunderbird Y-8 engine with its reassuring ability to pass 
quickly, safely when the situation calls for it. You get the new 
smoothness and quietness of deep-block Y-8 design—product of 
Ford’s 24 years’ experience in building V-8’s. 


4 pee a" ; 
26 Hord .-- Worth more when you buy a 
worth more when you sell it! 
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New PowerFlite—the truly automatic & 
transmission that’s standard on every 3 
De Soto—now introduces amazing 4 
push-button convenience. Just press a 3 
button on the instrument panel. Step a 
on the accelerator .. . and GO! ‘a 

: a 


A styling and engineering achievement, 
manufactured by Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, Limited. 





NEW 1956 DESOTO © 





oa 


De Soto Fireflite Four-Door Hardto; 


Ste lhe louch of tamrrae te De Solos, fabulous new features! 


De Soto for 1956 truly has a magic air about it! 
The first thing you'll see is new pace-setting 
style. Start with the distinctive new grille .. . 
let your eye sweep along the sleek side of the 
car... and then thrill to the new upswept rear 
quarter panels. 

But the real magic is in the performance of this 
beauty. Picture yourself here. You’ve started the 
new, more powerful Fireflite engine with a turn 


~ 


of the key. Now you press a button to put the 
PowerFlite automatic transmission in driving 


range. Step on the accelerator . . . and GO! 
Touch the brake pedal. New magic here, too! 
There’s so much more braking power that a touch 
of the toe brings you to a smooth, safe stop. 
You'll find lots more that’s new. Visit your Dodge- 
De Soto dealer for the complete story. He wants 
you to see and drive this magic performer. 


DE SOTO FOR 1956 HAS THE FORWARD Look > ... SEE IT NOW AT YOUR DODGE-DESOTO DEALER'S! 
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THEY 

LIKE 

OUR 
SERVICE 





FOR DETAILS OF 
OUR GROUP 
WELFARE PLANS 
WRITE OUR 
HEAD OFFICE 





Since 1889 
HEAD OFFICE : WATERLOO. ONTARIO 
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President Champagne 
is soldin Canada ___ 
than any other Champagne - 
Canadian or imported. 
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For your free colourfui copy of “THE S+Ox) OF PRESIDENT CHAMPAGNE" 
‘write Bright's Wines, Lich ae, Quebec. 















Films 


Un-American 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Just as we were learning to relax in cur 
relation to our Soviet neighbor and »‘e- 
ginning to feel that eventually it might 
be possible to go to bed leaving the doors 
unlocked. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer comes 
along with a film as shattering as a burg- 
lar alarm. It is called The Trial and its 
business is to remind us that the neighbor 
is as brilliantly organized as ever to do 
a good inside job. 

The story has to do with the trial of a 
sixteen-year-old Mexican boy (Rafael 
Campos), accused of statutory rape and 
murder. He is defended by an inexperi- 
enced lawyer (Glenn Ford) and the case, 
as it begins to unfold, bristles with legal 
technicalities and complications that 
might easily have baffled the late Clarence 
Darrow. To confuse matters still further 
the situation, with its elements of poverty 
and racial hatred, is seized on joyfully by 
the Comrades. who organize a fund-rais- 
ing rally in Madison Square Gardens to 
free the victim. Although the defence law- 
yer is bright enough to recognize the na- 
ture of his supporters, he is soon as hope- 
lessly snared as a fly on stickfast by the 
treacly propaganda spread by the All Peo- 
ples Party. Eventually he and his client 
are extricated by a legal secretary (Dor- 
othy McGuire), an_ ex-fellow-traveller 
with enough special training to know how 
to keep a jump ahead of both the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 


the Party itself. 

All this makes a fairly complex scen- 
ario. But Mark Robson, who handled the 
film, has taken the direct approach to 
Communist indirection and allowed the 
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Glenn Ford and Dorothy McGuire 


dark coilings and uncoilings of party 
method to reveal themselves. So he shows 
the softheaded in the hands of the hard- 
witted and all working together, first to 
save the victim of injustice for the sake 
of the Party, then, still for the sake of the 
Party, to get him convicted and hanged. 
It is an ugly story and it is handled here 
with chilling authority. The Communist 
method — a blend of organized hysteria 
and trained effrontery — has never been 
more disturbingly demonstrated on the 
screen. 

Glenn Ford plays the troubled defence 
lawyer, Dorothy McGuire the rescuing 
secretary, and Arthur Kennedy a crypto- 
communist legal organizer. They ure all 
excellent. 


The Phenix City Story presents one of 
the most extraordinary records in the 
annals of American crime. 

As a rule, crime, like the criminal, is 
relatively short-lived, since violence, with 
its natural tendency towards acceleration, 
usually rushes on its own destruction. The 
record in Phenix City, however, is cur- 
iously different. In this case the law- 
breakers seem to have moved into the 
small Alabama town along with the car- 
pet-baggers. There they continued to 
flourish for almost a century. 

Apparently nobody objected effectively 
to the Phenix City machine, which, over 
the generations, seems to have taken on 
the immunity of an old, established family 
firm. This state of peaceful co-existence 
with crime was finally shattered with the 
assassination of Alabama’s Attorney-Gen- 
eral-elect, Albert L. Patterson. As a re- 
sult of this outrage and the exposure of 
conditions leading up to it, Phenix City 
was placed under martial law. Night- 
clubs and even whole streets were closed 
by the militia, slot-machines were con- 
fiscated and several gangsters were arrest- 
ed. Several are still in hiding, however, 
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Instant, nation-wide communication 
brings big business scope to smaller 
organizations. And P.W. Teletype is a 
rented service; there is no major capital q 
outlay .. . no maintenance or 


depreciation worries. Have our communications 


specialists demonstrate 
P.W. Teletype cuts costs and improves how PW Teletype can work 
operations in scores of ways. for you. Call your nearest 
telegraph office. 
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Proud new addition to 
the famous 


WHITE EMPRESS FLEET 


Now the world’s largest travel system — with a 
half century of experience on the St. Lawrence 
River route — adds another symbol of service 
to an ever-expanding Canada. 

The Empress of Britain, with its 26,000 tons 
of functional beauty offers you scores of luxury 
features . . . spacious decks and gracious service 
that have long been identified with White Empresses. 





You'll find individually controlled air conditioning for every 
stateroom and public room. First class or tourist, you'll enjoy the 
cinema, dancing, libraries, shops, and a crystal-clear swimming pool. 

Book passage from Montreal aboard the new Empress of Britain. 
Rates from $285 first class — $182 tourist. 


For information and reservations see any Canadian Pacific office 
or your own travel agent. 


CURRENT WHITE EMPRESS SAILINGS 


EMPRESS EMPRESS OF FRANCE EMPRESS 

OF SCOTLAND From Montreal: Nov. 15 OF AUSTRALIA 
From Montreal From Saint John: Dec. 10, From Quebec: Dec. 5 
Nov. 22 Jan. 7, Feb. 25, Mar. 20. 


SAILINGS in time for CHRISTMAS 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND Nov. 22 from Montreal 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA Dec. 5 from Quebec 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE Dec. 10 from Saint John 


Special Sailing of the From New York March 24 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND From Halifax March 27 














and some, it is reported, continue to 
threaten the lives of the citizens who 
testified against theme They appear to be 
biding their time, confident that nothing 
worse has happened to the machine than 
the incidental burning out of a bearing, 

Shortly after the investigation opened, 
a motion picture company moved i:to 
Phenix City to record the story. The 
militia opened the streets, reassembled ‘he 
slot machines, and made it possible ‘or 
them to re-enact Phenix City’s miniatiire 
civil war on the home ground. It wasn’t 
possible, of course, to reassemble the or- 
iginal actors. Some were dead, some in 
hiding, some in jail. So the principal roles 
are taken by actors, all of them competent 
and most of them unknown. They look, 
for the most part, commonplace small- 
town types, men made vicious by oppor- 
tunity or heroic under compulsion; and it 
is this, as much as anything else, that 
gives The Phenix City Story its terrifying 
edge of authenticity. 

“Don’t Let This Happen in Your Town”, 
is the ostensible message of The Phenix 
City Story. On the whole, however, the 
film seems to be inspired less by sociolo- 
gical piety than by journalistic oppor- 
tunism. The story was there for the taking 
and the producer had only to step in and 
film it, operating on a shoestring. 

In films of this sort, candor seems to 
be its own justification. But when the 
vicious areas of national life are exposed 
with so much gusto and detail, candor 
sometimes comes very close to effrontery. 


WATCHING June Allyson in her devour- 
ing role in The Shrike, I was struck by 
the resemblances between her performance 
here and most of her preceding portrayals 
as the ideal American wife. On the evi- 
dence, it looks a little as though the ideal 
American wife were, in facet, the shrike— 
the mothering type who spits her mate on 
a thorn in order to consume him at leisure. 

In his Pulitzer Prize winning play 
Joseph Kramm ruthlessly plays up this 
idea. Nothing has been softened in the 
screen version, and The Shrike is a chilling 
demonstration of what can happen to a 
man of uncertain temperament when he 
is put through the awful wringer of his 
wife’s possessive love. In this case, the 
husband (José Ferrer), takes refuge in an 
overdose of sleeping pills, which lands 
him in the city hospital. In desperat:on, 
and on the advice of a whole battery of 
psychiatrists, he escapes from the public 
purgatory of the psychiatric ward to ‘he 
private hell of his wife’s custody. There 
is a reconciliation of sorts, but it «an 
hardly be regarded as a satisfactory «0- 
clusion. From Author Kramm’s poini of 
view, the shrike-wife draws lovingly c'.s¢ 
only to get a firmer grip on her vic: ™. 
This disturbing idea doesn’t seem to hive 
entered the head of June Allyson, 10 
has never seemed more candid and win- 
ning. 
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Jacket Design 


Books 


Let’s See Your Licence 


by Robertson Davies 


\N INCIDENT which took place many 
years ago, when I was a schoolboy, col- 
ored my whole life. I was translating a 
passage of Vergil, and thought I was do- 
ing rather well, when the master interject- 
ed, “Now that our licensed buffoon has 
given us his comic interpretation, suppose 
you take over, Jones, and tell us what 
Vergil really said”. I presume that he 
meant to wound me, but instead I was 
perversely delighted to be called a licens- 
ed buffoon and I have been renewing my 
buffoon’s licence every January 1 since 
that time. What is more, I have a brother- 
ly, or guild, feeling toward other licensed 
buffoons, and today I want to write about 
new books by three of them: Eric Nicol, 
lex Schrag, and Stuart Trueman. 

It is no accident that all three are news- 
papermen. Canada’s humor seems to flour- 
ish in its newspaper offices. True, it is un- 
likely soil, for if this planet boasts a more 
sober, responsible. slow-pulsed press than 
that of Canada, I have not heard about 
it. But if you are on the hunt for a Ca- 
nadian humorist, you stand your best 
chance of finding one in the cloistral hush 
of a Canadian news-room. 

Canadian humorist, did I say? Perhaps 
it would be wiser to say “a humorist who 
is also a Canadian”. There is a recogniz- 
able English humor, and a_ recognizable 
\merican humor, though much of the 
best funny writing done in both countries 
lies outside these immediately identifiable 
national bounds. Canadian humor does 
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THE SCROLLS 
FROM THE DEAD SEA 


by Edmund Wilson 











Edmund Wilson, brilliant author and critic, describes the most exciting 
manuscript find of our time: the ancient scrolls found on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. Wilson, who visited the Dead Sea site. writes in a warm, 
$3.50 











lively way that will appeal to readers of all tastes and ages. 






BEHIND THE PICTURE WINDOW 
by Bernard Rudofsky 










In an unconventional way this book deals with the conventional modern 
For all those interested in modern houses, 






house and with life inside it 
furniture, and contemporary living, here’s a most entertaining and in- 
S4.50 






formative book to read of an evening. 





THE PERSONALITY OF THE 
YOUNG CHILD 


AN INTRODUCTION FOR PUZZLED PARENTS 













by Margaret Ribble 





Dr. Ribble, a practising psychiatrist and psychoanalyst in New York, 





has drawn on her own extensive experience with parents and children 






to set forth in non-technical terms findings in child psychology from 
Freud to the present day. An important sequel to the authors THE 


RIGHTS OF INFANTS. $3.50 








MEN FROM THE SEA 
by K. M. Wallenius 














‘Five wonderful stories about Finnish and Scandinavian Lapland. Mr. 
Wallenius describes the women and girls and sailors of that arctic region 
with an intimacy and enthusiasm that make them familiar without in 
anv way divesting their life of the wildness and strangeness that are its 
. ‘ $4.50 









vreat fascination. —The New Yorker. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 












THE SHIRALEE 
By D’Arcy Niland. English Book 
Society Choice; Daily Mail Book 
of the Month; translated into 
three foreign languages; to be 
made into a movie. $2.50 
Jacket Design 





not come down strongly on either side 
and we have no national stereotypes of 
fun. The English funnyman, on an off 
day. can always dash off something about 
cheese or Brussels sprouts, for these are 
fixed stars in the English firmament of 
humor; mention them, and a few die- 
hards are sure to laugh. And in the U.S.A. 
the rich comicality of living in Brooklyn, 
or amorous intrigue with a blonde, are 
enough to amuse those who like the fa- 
miliar and homely things in humor. 

But Canada has no such sure-fire stuff. 
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in it. $3.50 
ters from these pugnacious and embitter- 6 ] 
Ps on ere ed spirits, demanding apologies. I speak teat American 
* as a man whose buffoon’s licence has thus @roup of 
been endorsed hundreds of times. But in 
this fashion the Canadian humorist ful- Jnsurance Companies 
fils the chief duty of a journalist which 
is, as H. L. Mencken said, to comfort the 
afflicted and afflict the comfortable. 
This core of national opposition to 
humor seems to strengthen our best wits. 
Many of our humorists, if we probe a 
little below the surface, are angry men, 
whose spirits are sore and stinging from J. H. HARVEY 
the ineptitudes and inanities of the world mnenenner 
about them. They choose to hurl, not the 
thunderbolts of Jove, but the spitballs of 





Canada, on the contrary, abounds in peo- 4 

ple who have no discernible sense of hum- ‘ 

i or at all, but have in its place a highly de- a 
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lish story (Robert Donat in the David Brock, this same indignant spirit is ( 
film version) of a vicar given to be found. Sometimes, as with Lex 44 VICTORIA ST. iH 
only one year to live. $3.95 Schrag, they make themselves their chief é 
g, the} TORONTO ; 


joke, and from behind this stalking-horse, 
THE RYERSON PRESS so to speak, they shoot sharp arrows into 
all who come near them. Canadian humor- 
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WRITING 


TV—Radio—Short Stories— Plays 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


The Egri Method of Dramatic Writing based 
on the lectures and books of 


LAJOS EGRI 
“THE ART OF DRAMATIC WRITING” 


(Simon & Schuster) 


Used as text in Colleges and Universities 
throughout the Country 
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ists, like all humorists worth their salt 
everywhere in the world, tend to be intel- 
lectual and discontented fellows. 

But it is time to get on to the three 
gentlemen who are renewing their buf- 
foon’s licence this autumn. Mr. Trueman 
is the newest to the public; Mr. Schrag 
goes deepest into the dark caverns of hu- 
man feeling: Mr. Nicol is the one with 
the widest range and the deftest touch. 
Let us look at Mr. Trueman’s book first. 

It is not quite a novel, and yet it is not 
entirely a book of disconnected sketches. 
It is about the misadventures of a man 
named Frank Trimble, who 
undertakes to run a tourist home on the 
shores of the Bay of Fundy. Trimble is 
one of those unhappy creatures marked 
for failure, and his initial mistake is in 
imagining that he can run a hotel at all. 
His second mistake is his acceptance, with 
the hotel, of a permanent guest named 
Miss Elva Thwaite, who is a maiden lady 


Lewellen 


of determined and eccentric character. In 
addition the hotel has other disturbing 
guests, including a lecherous and derang- 
ed old party named Mr. Bogson, 2nd a 
Dr. Fergus who has an exaggerated rev- 
erence for whatever is old. 

The adventures of the wretched Trimble 
are chronicled in diary form, and at its 
best this book recalls that somewhat neg- 
lected classic of humor The Diary of a 
Nobody by the brothers Grossmith. But 
Cousin Elva seems to have been extended 
a little farther than the central idea can 
support it. Mr. Trueman, however, has 
an advantage in that he has been able to 
illustrate his own book, and the result is 
pleasing and should prove popuiar. Its 
best message is that another Canadian 
humorous writer of characteristic qual- 
ity has made his appearance n_ book 
form, and will extend his audience. 

The adventures of the Churl of Mort- 
gage Manor are familiar to readers of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. Personally I 
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Biography and Memoirs 





MY DEAREST SOPHIE 
Edited by C. B. Sissons. Delight- 
ful letters written by Egerton 
Ryerson to his daughter, Sophia, 
August 22, 1859 to July 2, 1881. 
$5.00 





MY MOTHER THE JUDGE 
By Elsie Gregory MacGill. The 
biography of Judge Helen Gregory 
MacGill who was appointed B.C.’s 
first woman jurist in 1917. $4.50 





ARCTIC LIVING 
By Robert Jack. Introduction by 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. A_ fasci- 
nating book on Iceland. The 
author was farmer, peacemaker, 
school teacher, doctor, dentist, 
minister. $4.00 
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Like bubbles in a glass of champagne, 
Paris goes to your head—and heart! And 
what better time to go than winter 
when everybody who is anybody 
is enjoying the opera, nightclubs, theaters, 
concerts, and art galleries! Then 
off to the sunny warmth of 
the glittering Riviera—just a few hours away! 
See your travel agent and come soon! 
For free booklets and maps, write: Dept. CSN-6. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
1170 DRUMMOND STREET, MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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Responsibility 
Is More Than a Word 


The care of your family is your most important 
responsibility. And when you want to guarantee their 
future welfare you turn to life insurance for their 
protection. 

For over half a century the Continental Life has 
been helping to guarantee secure financial futures for 
its policyholders and their dependents. 


Our representatives are experienced men, trained to 
solve your life insurance needs. There is one in your 
community, 
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found them much nfore entertaining i: 
collected form than as newspaper article 
which is by no means the usual respons 
to collected essays. When we meet him } 
a book, the Churl emerges as a more v: 
ried and engaging character than he da 
in short pieces. The humors of developin 
a place in the country become subsidiai 
to the revelation of the Churl’s own spiri 
which is far from churlish. There is 
philosophic weight to his  indignatic 
which I had missed before, and an in 
plied criticism of Ontario suburban s 
ciety which amused and enlightened m 
It is fatal to be serious about humor—. 
so I am assured. But after reading Mo, 
gage Manor | hunted up a very differe 
book, which I had not read since it w:: 
published in 1941; it is Masochism 


Modern Man by the psychoanalyst Theo- 


dor Reik. In it there are passages on hun 
or, and on the technique of the humoris: 
who makes himself the principal but, 
which apply perfectly to Mr. Schrag. Here 
is a humorist of real stature who has not 
yet, I am convinced, come fully into his 
own. He gets his fun, not from the shal- 
lows, but from the deeps of his nature. 
Mortgage Manor is a very funny book. 
but I am convinced that it is a mere over- 
ture to the books that Mr. Schrag has still 
to write. Meanwhile, you should not miss 
this one. 

To recommend Eric Nicol is like rec- 
ommending Santa Claus, or Fresh Air, o1 
some other widely accepted public benefit. 
He has, I imagine, the largest and most 
faithful audience of any licensed buffoon 
in the Dominion. 

In the last essay in Shall We Join the 
Ladies? he suggests that many people 
must think him a failure because he has 
not troubled to acquire even that mini 
mum accolade of Canadian acceptance 
Success in Toronto. To be a real Canua- 
dian success, he says, one must leave the 
country, but Success in Toronto is the first 
step from provincial obscurity. Perhaps 
so. But Mr. Nicol is a breaker of ruk 
and who shall deny that he has made 3!! 
of Canada laugh (that part of Canads, 
that is to say, which can laugh) by tossing 
the lightest and most prettily turned jok.> 
at us from the farther side of the Roc 
ies? In his latest book he keeps up 
very high standard of craftsmanship, 
ventiveness and wit. I read his book 
Thanksgiving, and promptly gave thai 
for him. Can one licensed buffoon, w 
ing about another, say fairer than th 


Cousin Elva, written and_ illustrated 
Stuart Trueman — pp. 224 — McC 
land & Stewart — $3.50. 

Mortgage Manor, by Lex Schrag — il! 
trated by Jim Reidford — pp. 156 — / 
erson — $3.50. 

Shall We Join The Ladies? by Eric Ni! 
—illustrated by James Simpkins — 
156 — Ryerson — $2.50. 
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Manzanillo. For people who want to get away from people. 


Travel 


Mexico Without Acapulco 


by Earle Birney 


Every Canadian I knew who had been to 
Mexico urged me not to miss Acapulco. 
You'll need to get down to sea-level oc- 
casionally, they said (San Miguel de AI- 
lende, where I was spending the summer, 
is 6,400 feet up), and there-really isn’t 
any other comfortable place on either 
coast in midsummer, and it’s so beautiful, 
and anyway you just can’t visit and not go 
to Acapulco. 

It’s true that those who can afford to 
“do” Acapulco properly, can’t afford not 
to. Coming back to Brockville or Calgary 
without Acapulco hotel labels on the bag- 
gage is as damaging to the social reputa- 
tion as to slink back from Italy without 
pasted evidence of having loafed on Capri. 

Undoubtedly there are other reasons for 
going to this western Biarritz. It’s on the 
tropical Pacific and offers big sport fish- 
ing (“a guarantee of 100 Ib. of sailfish 
is yours”), glass-bottomed boats, roulette, 
moonlight launch-trips on the bay (“and 
do not fail to see the native divers”), a 
bullring of sorts, a night club called the 
Bum Bum, gigolos — the works (“reser- 
vations should be made well in advance”). 

But I did not go to Acapulco, not this 
time. On a lot less money I’m smugly 
certain I've had more fun, and got closer 
to Mexican realities, in a week’s trip to 
another Pacific port which nobody ever 
told me existed. It’s a place so friendly 
and peaceful, so unspoiled by a lot of 
other people like me, that I’m a fool to 
talk about it. But it has now acquired a 
slit in the coconut palms which they 
call an airport, and a brand-new highway 
link with Mexico City, so my little finger 
of silence wouldn't hold up the dike 
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against the impending flood of tourists. I 
might as well mumble the name. It’s 
Manzanillo. 

You can get there in a few hours now 
from Mexico City in a cheap milk-route 
plane service, but I wanted to look up at 
the country for a change, and drove there 
with an artist friend. Although Man- 
zanillo lies on the far side of more than 
three hundred miles of mountains, from 
San Miguel, we might have made it in a 
stiff day’s drive—such is the condition of 
the newer Mexican roads—if we hadn't 
developed gas-line trouble. 

This at least allowed me to stucy the 
leisured family life of rural Mexican 
garages, where there are always at least 
ten kids lined up, holding spanners. 

By sunset, driving into an always reced- 
ing vista of violet mountains, we came to 
Zamora, a town about the size of Port 
Credit or Nanaimo, but distinctly unlike 
either. Zamora has stony old_ streets 
crowded with squatting sellers of maize 
and papayas and multicolored rebozos and 
flyblown meat and guitars and strange 
bright candies. It has a square with jaca- 
randa trees where fire-flies dance and 
black grackles utter curious metallic plinks 
and trillings in the twilight. Some of 
Zamora’s inhabitants are still living in 
leaky adobe lean-to’s, with a ring of 
stones for a stove, and a blanket on the 
clay floor for a bed. 

But Zamora is part of modern Mexico, 
and for its new conquistadores, the tour- 
ists, it provides a hotel that would do 
Vancouver proud. A little hotel, of course, 
looking like nothing from the street, but 
opening into a tiled and spotless inner 
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i Headquarter, for Florida gun 


It's time to come southward to 
sunshine and the Vinoy Park. 
Make this social and sports 
center of Florida’s Gulf Coast 
your pleasant retreat from winter, 

a rendezvous with good cheer 
and hospitality. Planned social 
program. Superb cuisine, fresh 
water pool, golf course, private 
beach club. Amer. Plan. Open 
Dec. 20th. Early reservations sug- 
gested. 


Sterling B. Bottome, 
Managing Director 
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See Your Local Agent— 
No One Can Serve You Better 


Branches at: Halifax » Saint John « Quebec « Montreal « Toronto » Winnipeg « Edmonton + Vancouver 





Cruise Cunard—and leave Winter behind as you 


follow the sun to glorious warmth and pleasure. 


Reserve your place now on a wonderful 


~~) 


Cunard Cruise—there’s one to meet every requirement 


of time and budget. 


For carefree days, weeks or months, now is the time to plan your 
escape from Winter—on a sun-filled Cruise with Cunard ! 











The 1956 
ALL-MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
RMS “BRITANNIC" 
Sailing from New York, January 
27th, 1956. 66 Thrilling Days! 
23 Fascinating Ports! 20 Romantic 

Countries! From $1,275. 


The 
GREAT WORLD CRUISE of 1956 
RMS “CARONIA" 
Sailing from New York, January 
20th, 1956. 108 Memorable Days! 
24 Foreign Ports! 3 Continents! 
17 Different 


Countries! 
From $2,975. 
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January 19th Cruise 
7 Days—From $185 


January 28th Cruise 
17 Days—From $470 


“SUNSHINE CRUISES” 
Sailing from New York to the West Indies 
and South America 
RMS “CARONIA" 
November 9th Cruise 
13 Days—From $280 
RMS “MAURETANIA” 


December 22nd Cruise 
11 Days—From $280 


February 18th Cruise 
17 Days—From $470 


March 8th Cruise 
14 Days—From $385 


March 24th Cruise 
15 Days—From $385 
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If you are short-handed in your Advertising 


Department, here is an “extension” service which 


can be particularly helpful in these busy times. 


71 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 





court whose ceiling is the hotel roof, four 
stories above, and who§e air is cooled and 
graced by a centered fountain of clear 
mountain water. In this unpublicized 
hostelry, three hundred miles from Mexico 
City, we found a perfectly modern room 
with twin beds and tiled bathroom for 
about ninety cents each (or half-a-week’s 
wages for a Zamoran laborer). 

The next morning we drove the Guad- 
alajara road to Jiquilpan, a village which, 
though only half the size of Zamora, is 
big enough to have a good library with a 
famous set of Orozco murals on its walls. 
Beyond Jiquilpan we took a south fork 
and rolled the last two hundred miles over 
a spectacular new highway, through cattle 
and horse ranges shadowed by volcanoes 
and sentinelled by cactus, down into moist 
sugarcane valleys, and down farther into 
a shimmering rain-forest of royal palm 
and coconut, into a Mexico of palmetto 
huts, mango trees dripping with yellow 
fruit, and into a new kind of heat, not 
yet oppressive but utterly relaxing. Then, 
rounding a great curve, we saw a long 
dance of surf, and the blue plate of the 
Pacific. We were in Manzanillo. 

I hate to insult Manzanillo by an at- 
tempt to describe it. If you find a guide- 
book that mentions the place at all, you 
may learn that it’s a town of 3,000 
people, built on the slopes of a mountain 
ous peninsula jutting from the coast ot 
Colima; that Cortés once built galleons 
here designed to sail to the Philippines: 
that coastal freighters now call for ban 
anas; that there are yellow-tail sharks and 
swordfish and tuna for the taking; that it 
rains thirty inches between June anJ 
October, and the rest of the year scarcel\ 
at all. 

What the books cannot fell you is what 
it feels like, for a refugee from Burrard 
Inlet, to plunge into Manzanillo’s warm 
roaring surf anywhere along its miles © 
hard clean sand, then to lie under a grea! 
feathery iguira tree and swig fresh coco 
nut juice from a hole in the original con 
tainer, and watch white herons compet: 
with swooping pelicans and wiin brow: 
fishermen for the strange gaudy fish 1 
the blue pools. Or to wander along 
freshwater lagoon, past bobbing acres © 
water-hyacinths, and catch a glimpse of 
flamingo, a giant yellow butterfly dancin 
over a flamboya tree, or a flight of gree 
parrots whirring into the jungle. 

Romantic corn all this, of cours: 
straight out of Herman Melville — wit 
careful deletion of the midafternoo 
stickiness, the daylong excremental stin 
of the native villages, the evening Jan 
crabs. I see that I can’t tell you wh 
Manzanillo is like either. But it’s fi 
with me if nobody learns. I want to 5 
back. Manzanillo is the place for peop 
to go who want to get away from peop 
like me. The rest are welcome to Ac 
pulco. 
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Television 


The Joys of a Sabbatical 


by Hugh Garner 


INE Of today’s minor tragedies is the 

‘reak-down of the family television set. 
fo most TV set owners this is a disaster 

unning second only to the break-down of 
he family car. It is a medical fact that 
he almost forgotten exercise, walking, 
‘ives a lift to both the health and emo- 
ions of the temporarily grounded driver. 
Before long it may well be proved also 
hat the temporary loss of TV entertain- 
ment is beneficial to the mental and emo- 
tional stability of the average televiewer. 
One thing that the “I Love Lucy” fan or 
the George Gobel fanatic will discover, 
when his set is broken, is that there are 
other ways of spending an entertaining 
evening, apart from glueing his eyeballs 
io a picture screen. 

I have just emerged from a wonderful 
two-months period in which my set was 
on the complete blink, and there are times 
now when I look back on this period of 
bliss with the yearning of middle-age for 
vanished youth. 

Having learned to read before the ad- 
vent of either radio or TV, reading, to 
me, is still the best entertainment in the 
world, although one form of it I have 
heen neglecting lately. I made up my 
mind to read some of the classics I had 
ignored most of my life, and that means 
nearly all of them written before the 
twentieth century. I made a brave start 
nn Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Dickens’s 
The Pickwick Papers, and that old literary 
hallenge of mine, Tolstoi’s War and 
Peace. It was no use; I gave each of them 
ip after the first few pages. I salved my 
incultured pride by remembering an aph- 


Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz 
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orism I had read somewhere. that the 
classics are the books you are now unable 
to read, but wished you had read in your 
youth. 

Obviously, I was getting nowhere, and 
the weeks before my TV-fanatical family 
would return home from their vacation 
were narrowing rapidly. I began reading 
the books I had always wanted to read, 
but never got around to. I read Conrad's 
Lord Jim, Twain's Life on the Mississippi, 
E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India, and 
everything of George Orwell's except 
Shooting An Elephant, which I do not 
possess. During the rest of the summer | 
re-read many of my favorites: the com- 
plete works of Thomas Wolfe, André 
Malraux’s Man’s Fate, the prefaces to 
Bernard Shaw’s plays, Elliot Paul’s The 
Last Time I Saw Paris, Maugham’s The 
Summing Up, Koestler’s Darkness At 
Noon, Morley Callaghan’s Now That 
April’s Here, Fitzgerald’s The Great 
Gatsby and The Last Tycoon, and Stein- 
beck’s The Wayward Bus. 

Without the TV I found I could get 
through my magazine reading quite well 
and had time left over to read the column- 
ists in the evening paper. 

Through the medium of radio I re- 
mained hep to the latest Hit Parade tunes, 
the number of swimmers crossing Lake 
Ontario at any given time, «nd the 
weather. None of the Hit Parade tunes 
could hold a candle to the “standards” 
of the thirties, none of the swimmers 
made it all the way across the iake, and 
the weather turned out to be fair and hot. 

My family returned and the tirst thing 
they did was accuse me of breaking the 
TV set. Then they started needling me to 
have it fixed. Finally I gave in, convinced 
that even Pinky Lee was better than their 
constant nattering. I paid a serviceman 
$7.20 to replace two burned-out tubes, 
and immediately the living-roon became 
filled with the sound of deodorant bottles 
poofing, guys peddling cars, and cowboys 
shooting bandits over boxes of breakfast 
food. The house was back to normal. 

At the time of writing I am three weeks 
behind in my magazine reading, I haven't 
read a book for a month, and the children 
are shouting to me that the noise of my 
typewriter ‘is interfering with “Sergeant 
Preston of The Mounties”. And you'll 
have to excuse me now while | go and 
glue my eyes to the picture tube, for to- 
night’s my night to howl. First Groucho 
Marx, then “Stop the Music”, “Dragnet” 
and “Four Star Playhouse”. Who needs 
books? 















































Maybe your eyes will mislead 
you in a hall of mirrors, but your 
taste won’t when you reach for 
a sparkling glass of Labatt’s ‘50’. 
For ‘50’ is the happier ale that 
makes anytime a good time. Let 
your throat savour the cool clean 
taste of ‘50’—let vour good taste 
be tempted by this lightest and 
smoothest of all ales. Enjoy a 


‘50’ soon. 


The swing is definitely to 
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The Passing Show 


Miss Mulcahy and Mr. Abernethy 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


LECENTLY I have’ been making a study of 

ie All-American Secretary as she appears 

) the nation’s advertising columns. She 

I have discovered, a deeply involved 
haracter, governed by strong compul- 
ions and repressions. Any resemblance 

o Miss Rheingold, a simple joyous per- 
-onality, is purely superficial. 

As a rule, the All-American Secretary 
vears simple one-piece outfits or tailored 
iouses and skirts. Recently she blossom- 
d out in a cerulean mink stole and 
costume choker, but this was a special 
occasion-—she had just put the squeeze 
on the boss for a new electronic type- 
writer. Actually she has no interest what- 
ever in the boss, except as the source of 
endless pencil sharpeners, filing cabinets, 
high-grade carbon paper and multiplex 
duplicators. 

Outwardly, she is clean, crisp, whole- 
some and competent. But this too is a 
superficial observation. Actually she is 
myopic, sensitive to cross-draughts, acci- 
dent-prone and subject to sacroiliac dis- 
turbances. As far as I can discover, she 
has no home life, no special interests and 
no hobby beyond the collection of office 
equipment. She is inclined to sulk; but 
when the boss comes across with a new 
lighting system, a posture chair, or a type- 
writer with an air-cushion return, she 
brightens up like a five-year-old presented 
with a candy apple. Emotionally she is 
rather immature. 
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Young hat on a wise head... 


the IVY LEAGUE 


These days you'll see many a wise head adorned 

by the youthful, wide-awake look of the Stetson 

Ivy League. Note the narrow brim, the 
tapered crown, the subtly-striped band—and 
remember, like all Stetson Hats it offers mosf in 
quality, style, craftsmanship and all those other 
things that represent VALUE. 


The boss himself is a mere sketch. 
Reading between the lines, however, one 
gathers that he is an old-fashioned type 
who, without his secretary to prod him, 
would be perfectly satisfied with the sort 
of office equipment that served the firm 
of Scrooge and Marley. He is a rather 
vague personality, and usually turns up 
a few minutes after closing time holding 
a fistful of unfinished correspondence. 
“Could you just check these over, Miss 
Mulcahy?” Miss Mulcahy 
since the boss is easily intimidated, the 
adjoining picture usually shows her hap- 
pily finishing up the day’s work on a 
brand-new multiplex duplicator. 

If Miss Mulcahy employs wiles to per- 
suade the boss to set her up with the 
equipment her nature seems to crave, no 


scowls, and 


such suggestion creeps into the alvertis- 
ing columns. We never, for instarce, see 
her wreathing her arms about her em- 
ployer’s neck and murmuring, “Aw, come 
on, Mr. Abernethy, how about a set of 
Twindows? I’m going to catch my death 
with this old-fashioned system of cross- 
ventilation.” As far as one can teil, the 
relationship between the two is as im- 
personal as though they had both been 
issued by IBM. It is clear, however, that 
she has the upper hand. Thus, one minute 
she is sitting morosely over her typewriter 
with the current from an ancient sash- 
window blowing down her neck. Then 
in the adjoining picture we see her wreath- 
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Prices $9.95, $11.95, $15. and up 
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ed in smiles, typing away in air-condi- 
tioned comfort. Mr. Abernethy, mean- 
while, is out of sight, presumably settling 
with the building superintendent and writ- 
ing out a cheque for structural changes. 

The advertisers don’t even bother with 
Mr. Abernethy when they want to sell a 
piece of office equipment. They just get 
in touch with Miss Mulcahy. “Explain 
about the electric ribbon re-wind,” they 
“Point out the handsome type 
face.” Miss Mulcahy hurries right off to 
the boss, who sits down mechanically and 
writes out a cheque, without a glance at 
the new purchase or even at Miss Mul- 
cahy, who has a very handsome type face 
herself. As far as he is concerned she is 
just another piece of office equipment 
which has to be financed and can’t be 
enjoyed. 

Isn’t it about time something was done 
to break the domination of Miss Mulcahy 
and brighten the office life of Mr. Aber- 
nethy? A Lazy-Boy office chair for re- 
laxing after pressure; a deep-secret desk 
compartment for storing the fortifying 
bottle; or, better still, an inter-office com- 
munication set for summoning Miss Mul- 
cahy, who has been up in the washroom 
for two hours telling the girls about 
her new electric typewriter. “Hey, Miss 
Mulcahy, how about a work-break for a 
change?” 


suggest. 





Scientists say atoms are a lot of electrons 
swinging around a nucleus at terrific speed 
. . . There’s nothing between them but noth- 
ing. If your electrons were squeezed down 
so they touched, you'd be the size of a pin- 
head. Some people are that small anyway. 
Don't say I haven’t told you all about the 
atom.—Toronto Telegram. 


Never mind about the atoms—just don’t 
get personal with our electrons. 
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My Friend, Mike 


by Jim Coleman 


THE NAME of Michael Lochinvar Levin- 
sky has appeared frequently on the sports 
pages of Toronto newspapers in the past 
15 years. It is improbable that many dilet- 
tante readers of the Toronto sports pages 
have accepted the existence of Mike— 
more likely they have assumed that he 
was the invention of some imaginative 
scribe who had become a disciple of Da- 
mon Runyon. 

Mike Levinsky exists just as certainly 
as Bay St. ends in Toronto Harbor. To be 
sure, the obviously phoney monicker of 
“Lochinvar” was awarded to him gratu- 
itously, by a sports writer who felt that 
the little man’s official handle wasn’t suf- 
ficiently colorful. Mike is flesh and blood, 
just as “The Good Kid” is and “Whitey 
The Pest” and “The Beast” and “Push- 
Cart” and “Fagin” and “Paul Revere” and 
“Squinchy”, who are walking the streets 
today. 

Michael, a crumpled and gentle man 
who is known well by those who inhabit 
the half-world of professional sports, en- 
joys several distinctions. First: never has 
he been known to speak an unkind word 
of any man. Secondly: never has any per- 
son in professional sports been known to 
say a really unkind word of Michael. 
Thirdly: any person who laid an unkindly 
hand upon Michael would be likely to 
wind up in a ditch with both legs broken 
below the knees. 

Torontonians first became conscious of 
the presence of Mike Levinsky in the 
days when Deacon Jack Allen, the box- 
fight promoter, operated a sweat-stained 
gymnasium on Toronto’s Bond Street. The 
Deacon solemnly was watching two ham- 
and-eggers clopping each other on the 
chops in the gymnasium ring one after- 
noon when he noticed an incredible be- 
draggled peering through the 
doorway at the pugilistic activities. 

The Deacon removed the cigar from 
his mouth and snarled: “Scat!” 

The little man in the doorway looked 
at the Deacon reproachfully. 

The Deacon picked up a baseball bat 
and advanced towards the little man in 
the doorway. 

The intruder sped down the stairway 
and out into the street with the Deacon 
in hot pursuit. 

The Deacon recalls that, on that par- 
ticular afternoon, there were either five 


onlooker 


Or six occasions on which he chased his 
uninvited visitor into Bond Street. Late 
that night, Allen locked the street door of 
the gymnasium and retired to his room 
in the Walsingham Hotel, a_ hostelry 


known affectionately as “The Danci 
Pig’. 

The next afternoon, the Deacon unloc 
ed the gymnasium door, clambered up 
stairs and found Michael standing in | 
gymnasium, confronting him with an | 
certain smile on his face. Apparent 
Michael had spent the night sleeping | 
der the ring. 

The Deacon, who had been around lo\ 
enough to become a fatalist, accepted | 
inevitable and decided that he had acqu:: 
ed Michael as a minor liability — quite 
likely for the remainder of his life. 

Mike Levinsky had a head-start on the 
rest of us in the matter of reducing th 
hazardous business of staying alive to its 
ultimate simplicities. Mike cannot read; he 
cannot write; he cannot add; he cannot 
subtract and he answers all questions with 
an ingenuous grin. Please don’t misunder- 
stand this—there is nothing patronizing 
in this estimate of my friend, Mike—he is 
honest, loyal and he enjoys living. 

If Michael ever suffered from a delu- 
sion, it was a very harmless delusion. For 
some years, he imagined that he had been 
a prize-fighter and had slaughtered many 
of the well-known tigers of the ring. No 
longer does he speak of his imaginary 
victories, although he spends every after- 
noon and evening in the Deacon’s gym- 
nasium, watching the perspiring pugilists. 

Long ago, the Deacon and Michael con- 
cocted a little game. Michael would get 
out of his chair, stretch himself and say: 
“Well, Jack, I guess I'll go and eat”. 

“Okay, Mike.” the Deacon would reply. 
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Mike Levinsky 
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srabbed Mike and demanded that he pro- 
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thout looking up from his book or his 

pewriter. 

two minutes later, Michael, still stand- 

» there, would reiterate: “Jack, I guess 
| go and eat”. 

‘Okay. Mike,” Allen would answer, still 
fusing to look up. 

Another minute would pass before 
lichael would say: “Jack—I’M going to 
” 

At this juncture, Allen would glance at 
im in mock surprise, hand Michael some 
;oney and Michael would disappear in 
ie direction of the nearest lunch. 
Levinsky’s housing problems have been 
olved with equal simplicity. Many nights, 
e sleeps in the gymnasium. Other nights, 
ie wanders into a small midtown hotel, 
he night clerk of which is another pa- 
ernal friend of Mike’s named (so help 
1c) Joe Fink. If there is a vacant room in 
he hotel (and usually there is), Joe gives 
he key to little Mike. 

Don’t get the idea that Mike is a drone 
despite the fact that he doesn’t toil for a 
living in the accepted meaning of the term. 
He sweeps out the gymnasium; he goes 
on odd errands to the city’s newspapers 
which are among the few landmarks he 
idmits recognizing. 

When Deacon Allen was promoting 
amateur fights in Massey Hall, Michael 
was under instructions to replace the wa- 


ier buckets at the end of each bout. He 
had only one 


fault: he would saunter 
cross the stage while the bout was in 


progress and lean on the ropes, watching 


he fighters and blocking the view of the 
customers. Even at the bargain prices of 
52.00 ringside, the patrons took a_nar- 
ow-minded view of such obstructionist 
actics and demanded that Allen retire 
Mike to the comparative obscurity of the 
iressing-rooms. 

In almost 15 years of friendship with 
Michael, I have known him to hold only 
‘ couple of what might be termed “legit- 
mate” jobs. Occasionally, he worked as 
1 deck-hand on lake boats but his quaint 
leas of seamanship apparently were more 
han the ordinary skipper could bear. On 
‘nother occasion Michael shipped out as 
ie “Wild Man From Borneo” with a 
okey carnival company. He was a dismal 
op as a “Wild Man”—he couldn't resist 
he desire to get into innocent conversa- 
ons with the kids who came to see him 
1 his alleged jungle habitat. 

Despite the rough-and-tumble milieu 
hich is Michael’s on the darkest fringes 
{ professional sports, he is a person who 
alks alone and without any cause for 
‘ar. The ring-buffs may joke about him 
ently among themselves, but woe betide 
he stranger who attempts to drag Mike 
‘ver the obstacle course that confronts or- 
linary citizens. 

There was the day, during the war 
ears, when a constable, new to the beat, 
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Hi-Fidelity is unmistakable when you 


hear it. Columbia Phonographs for 
1956 provide music lovers with that 
thrill of recognizing the ultimate in 
sound. With Columbia you can 


hear all the instrumental notes 
and voice cadences that have 
previously been lost in sound 
reproduction. Your Columbia 
phonograph dealer invites you 
to thrill to true Hi-Fidelity! 
Eight models to choose from. 


The “360” K in stunning console 
model 428 — ultra high fidelity 
combined with graceful contemporary 
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duce his National Registration Card. 
Michael, who never had heard of such 


wartime regulations, protested noisily, and By 


the constable began to manhandle Levin- 
sky. Within seconds, a crowd of ferocious- 
looking loogans came out of the shadows 
and informed the startled gendarme that 
in Mike’s private world, there was no wat 

The thing about Mike that gets int 
you is his undiminishing desire to ck 
something to support himself. 

Only two weeks ago, a mutual frien 
was astonished to see Mike shuffling of 
a street-car in Long Branch—a Toront 
suburb which is at least 10 miles awa 
from his customary beaten track. 

“What are you doing out here, Mike? 
asked the astonished friend. 

Mike regarded him mildly. “I’m looh 
ing for purses,” he said and shuffled acro: 
the street to wait for a tram going bac! 

Really, it was quite simple. A few day 
earlier, Mike had found a purse lying o 
the floor of a street-car. If you had know 
Mike Levinsky you would have realize 
that, immediately, he would have turne 
over the purse to the conductor who jus 
happened to take his name and the address 
of Deacon Jack Allen’s gymnasium. The 
owner of the purse mailed a $5 bill 
Mike. 

Don’t be surprised if you see a little 
man looking under the seats on your ne\! 
street-car ride in Toronto. The little ma: 
will be my very good friend, Mike. 


Royal Bank Appointments Announced 





W. R. MITCHELL T. F. WHITLEY 


W. H. SHARPE 


Important appointments in Montreal and Toronto are announced by The Royal Bank of Canada. W. R 
Mitchell, formerly General Inspector, has been named an Assistant General Manager at Head Office. T E. 
Whitley, since 1950 Supervisor of Ontario branches, has been promoted to the executive post of General 
Inspector with headquarters in Toronto. Mr. Whitley’s appointment, states the announcement represents 
an expansion in the top administration of the bank’s Ontario affairs made necessary by the marked increase 


in their volume and importance. W. H. Sharpe, formerly an Agent in New York, succeeds Mr. Whitley as 
Supervisor of Ontario branches. The promotion of J. B. Miller, formerly an Assistant Agent, to Second Agent 
in New York is also announced. 
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Canada’s Major Economic Unit 


CENT opening of the $7 million Pron- 
» Uranium mine plant at Blind River 
vcused the interest of the world on Can- 
la’s major economic unit—the Province 

Ontario. The Pronto mine will wrest 
om the richest uranium area on the con- 
nent some $55 million of concentrates 
hat will help feed the growing atomic in- 
ustries of the world. But this new devel- 
one chapter in the ex- 


pment is only 


plosive postwar story of the province. 


Behind it is a widespread manufactur- 
ig industry that gives Ontario its domi- 
iant position. Primary 
nining and forestry provide the base for 

better than $8 billion-a-year manufac- 
uring empire. 

The factories which turn out a bewilder- 
ng variety of products nestle in a narrow 
elt of land in the southern part of the 
rovince, an area now known as the “Ruhr 
{ Canada”. Some 50 per cent of all goods 
1ade in Canada comes from Ontario. The 
rovince has always led in manufacturing 
nd probably will extend its leadership 
‘hen the development of the St. Law- 
provides a more direct 
oute for its products to world markets. 

There is a combination of a great store 

raw materials from farms, forests and 
lines, strategic location as the industrial 
eartland of Canada, plenty of cheap 
ectricity and widespread transportation 
nd communications networks. 

Economically, all major factors are 
iterwoven in the province. Large timber 
‘ands feed the pulp and paper industry, 
uineral wealth feeds steel mills and other 
ictal industries, farm products supply 
leat packers and canning companies. 
\nd a third of Canada’s 15 million popu- 
‘ion provides a $7 billion-a-year market 
Or consumer goods. 

\lmost guaranteeing continued growth 
» the financial wealth as exhibited by the 
-rovince’s capital city, Toronto. There 
ead offices of banks, the Toronto Stock 


industries like 


ence Seaway 


“Xchange, major insurance companies 
ind large investment firms supply the 


sacking necessary to the development of 
latural resources and of new industry. 
‘ot only is the money used to find On- 


‘ario mines like Pronto, but it spreads 





by Woodman Lamb 


across the length and breadth of Canada 
to nourish national development. 

Ontario is a province of superlatives and 
of big percentages when compared with 
the rest of Canada. In manufacturing a 
third of its labor force of some 1.7 mil- 
lion earns an average of better than $64 a 
week in turning out the more than $8 bil- 
lion of assorted goods in plants worth 
some $50 billion. 

The manufacture of cars and trucks is 
almost completely an Ontario monopoly. 
Latest available statistics show that On- 
tario turns out 99 per cent of cars and 
trucks and 97 per cent of their parts in a 
business whose output exceeds $1.1 billion. 
This is the province’s leading manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Next in line come the giant smelters 
and refineries attached to the base metal 
mining industry where annual output 
nears $400 million. Ontario nickel mines 
with an annual production of $16) million 
of nickel supply about four-fifths of the 
world’s needs. About half of Canadian 


copper production occurs in the province, 
almost all the platinum (half of the 
world’s supply) and all the cobalt. Even 
the production of common salt is almost 
entirely confined to Ontario with this seg- 
ment of the mining supplying 
four-fifths of Canada’s needs. The mining 


industry 


industry as a whole has an annual pro- 
duction of $490 million—a third of Can- 
ada’s total. 

Giant steel mills which blaze along the 
vital transportation artery, the Great 
Lakes, make up Ontario’s third most im- 
portant manufacturing industry. They 
turn out some $360 million of primary 
products (77 per cent of the total Cana- 
dian production), just edging out the pulp 
and paper mills. 

The rubber industry is an important 
part of Ontario, accounting for more than 
80 per cent of Canadian output with some 
$240 million worth of goods. Aircraft 
manufacturers like A. V. Roe and de 
Havilland supply some 60 per cent of the 
products of Canada’s aircraft industry. 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Coa. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA CALGARY 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 


duce his National Registration Card. 
Michael, who never had heard of such 
wartime regulations, protested noisily, and 
the constable began to manhandle Levin- 
sky. Within seconds, a crowd of ferocious- 
looking loogans came out of the shadows 
and informed the startled gendarme that, 
in Mike’s private world, there was no war. 

The thing about Mike that gets into 
you is his undiminishing desire to do 
something to support himself. 

Only two weeks ago, a mutual friend 
was astonished to see Mike shuffling off 
a street-car in Long Branch—a Toronto 
suburb which is at least 10 miles away 
from his customary beaten track. 

“What are you doing out here, Mike?” 
asked the astonished friend. 

Mike regarded him mildly. “I’m look- 
ing for purses,” he said and shuffled across 
the street to wait for a tram going back. 

Really, it was quite simple. A few days 
earlier, Mike had found a purse lying on 
the floor of a street-car. If you had known 
Mike Levinsky you would have realized 
that, immediately, he would have turned 
over the purse to the conductor who just 
happened to take his name and the address 
of Deacon Jack Allen’s gymnasium. The 
owner of the purse mailed a $5 bill to 
Mike. 

Don’t be surprised if you see a little 
man looking under the seats on your next 
street-car ride in Toronto. The little man 
will be my very good friend, Mike. 


Royal Bank Appointments Announced 


W. R. MITCHELL T. F. WHITLEY 


W. H. SHARPE 


Important appointments in Montreal and Toronto are announced by The Royal Bank of Canada. W. R. 
Mitchell, formerly General Inspector, has been named an Assistant General Manager at Head Office. T. F. 
Whitley, since 1950 Supervisor of Ontario branches, has been promoted to the executive post of General 
Inspector with headquarters in Toronto. Mr. Whitley’s appointment, states the announcement, represents 
an expansion in the top administration of the bank’s Ontario affairs made necessary by the marked increase 
in their volume and importance. W. H. Sharpe, formerly an Agent in New York, succeeds Mr. Whitley as 
Supervisor of Ontario branches. The promotion of J. B. Miller, formerly an Assistant Agent, to Second Agent 


in New York is also announced. 
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Canada’s Major Economic Unit 


RECENT opening of the $7 million Pron- 
to Uranium mine plant at Blind River 
focused the interest of the world on Can- 
ada’s major economic unit—the Province 
of Ontario. The Pronto mine will wrest 
from the richest uranium area on the con- 
tinent some $55 million of concentrates 
that will help feed the growing atomic in- 
dustries of the world. But this new devel- 
opment is only one chapter in the ex- 
plosive postwar story of the province. 

Behind it is a widespread manufactur- 
ing industry that gives Ontario its domi- 
nant position. Primary industries like 
mining and forestry provide the base for 
a better than $8 billion-a-year manufac- 
turing empire. 

The factories which turn out a bewilder- 
ing variety of products nestle in a narrow 
belt of land in the southern part of the 
province, an area now known as the “Ruhr 
of Canada”. Some 50 per cent of all goods 
made in Canada comes from Ontario. The 
province has always led in manufacturing 
and probably will extend its leadership 
when the development of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway provides a more direct 
route for its products to world markets. 

There is a combination of a great store 
of raw materials from farms, forests and 
mines, strategic location as the industrial 
heartland of Canada, plenty of cheap 
electricity and widespread transportation 
and communications networks. 

Economically, all major factors are 
interwoven in the province. Large timber 
stands feed the pulp and paper industry, 
mineral wealth feeds steel mills and other 
metal industries, farm products supply 
meat packers and canning companies. 
And a third of Canada’s 15 million popu- 
lation provides a $7 billion-a-year market 
for consumer goods. 

Almost guaranteeing continued growth 
is the financial wealth as exhibited by the 
province’s capital city, Toronto. There 
head offices of banks, the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, major insurance companies 
and large investment firms supply the 
backing necessary to the development of 
natural resources and of new industry. 
Not only is the money used to find On- 
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across the length and breadth of Canada 
to nourish national development. 

Ontario is a province of superlatives and 
of big percentages when compared with 
the rest of Canada. In manufacturing a 
third of its labor force of some 1.7 mil- 
lion earns an average of better than $64 a 
week in turning out the more than $8 bil- 
lion of assorted goods in plants worth 
some $50 billion. 

The manufacture of cars and trucks is 
almost completely an Ontario monopoly. 
Latest available statistics show that On- 
tario turns out 99 per cent of cars and 
trucks and 97 per cent of their parts in a 
business whose output exceeds $1.1 billion. 
This is the province’s leading manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Next in line come the giant smelters 
and refineries attached to the base metal 
mining industry where annual output 
nears $400 million. Ontario nickel mines 
with an annual production of $160 million 
of nickel supply about four-fifths of the 
world’s needs. About half of Canadian 


copper production occurs in the province, 
almost all the platinum (half of the 
world’s supply) and all the cobalt. Even 
the production of common salt is almost 
entirely confined to Ontario with this seg- 
ment of the mining industry supplying 
four-fifths of Canada’s needs. The mining 
industry as a whole has an annual pro- 
duction of $490 million—a third of Can- 
ada’s total. 

Giant steel mills which blaze along the 


vital transportation artery, the Great 
Lakes, make up Ontario’s third most im- 
portant manufacturing industry. They 


turn out some $360 million of primary 
products (77 per cent of the total Cana- 
dian production), just edging out the pulp 
and paper mills. 

The rubber industry is an important 
part of Ontario, accounting for more than 
80 per cent of Canadian output with some 
$240 million worth of goods. Aircraft 
manufacturers like A. V. Roe and de 
Havilland supply some 60 per cent of the 
products of Canada’s aircraft industry. 
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ENTERTAINING 


Put swank in your party. Twig- 
lets lend a London flavour 
when you serve refreshments. 
And these long, thin “twigs” 
which have a zestful taste are 
appetizing as well as novel. 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 


dend of fifty cents (50c) per share on 
the Series ‘‘A'’ 4°% Cumulative Redeem- 
able Preferred Shares and a dividend 
of fifty-six and one quarter cents 
(56sec) on the Series ‘““B’’ 412% 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares 
of the Company have been declared 
for the quarter ending December 31, 
1955 payable January 2, 1956 to 
shareholders of record December 2, 
1955. 
By Order of the Board. 
R. R. MERIFIELD, 

Secretary. 

Montreal, October 24, 1955 















The influx of foreign manufacturers il- 
lustrates how Ontario grows. Last year 
more than 90 companies entered the prov- 
ince for the first time to make their goods. 
At the same time some 325 Ontario firms 
expanded their plants. It is estimated that 
this vear some $2.2 billion will be spent 
by Ontario firms on construction of new 
plant and to buy new equipment—38 per 
cent of the capital spending calculated to 
occur in Canada. 

Agriculture tends to be ignored by out- 
siders, yet Ontario farmers collect a third 
of the money received by all Canadian 
farmers. The annual value of farm pro- 
duction is about $700 million. In the rich 
southern Ontario Niagara fruit belt and 
along the border of Lake Ontario, farm 
and city continually fight for land. The re- 
sult is that despite a 25 per cent drop in 
the farm labor force, in the postwar years 
the value of production has increased al- 
most 50 per cent. 

An essential reason for the improve- 
ment both on the farm and in the city 
has been electricity. Power is the push be- 
hind modern production methods. In the 
past 10 vears, the output of electricity has 
doubled. The provincially-owned system 
has spent well over a billion dollars in ex- 
panding to meet demand and will spend 
some $600 million to develop power in 
conjunction with the St. Lawrence Sea- 
Way project. Yet even these plans appear 
to be insufficient for the future. Authori- 
ties already are working towards atomic- 


powered electrical plants. 





Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


IT HADN'T taken Marion long to make her 
Selection: after all, it’s the idea that mat- 
tefs. not so much the card. And any Way 
the five designs she’d picked were so very 
right. modern yet essentially Christmasy. 
“Much better this way,” she was thinking, 
“no crowds, no rush.” Others left it to the 
last moment, and then the best had gone 
and many they sent arrived too late. But 
Marion isn't like that. Now she stacked 
her assortment on the counter: “I’ll have 
these. please.” The girl started thumbing 
through the pile. “Dime, forty cents,” she 
muttered, checking the price tags, “a 
quarter, fifteen cents, sixty cents.” “That's 
right,” agreed Marion, crisply; “four each 
of two of them and five each of the other 
designs.” The girl nodded: “Twenty-three 
altogether.” She’d found envelopes and 
was making out a check. But Marion laid 
some dollar bills on the counter and slip- 
ped her purchase into her bag. “That's the 
exact amount,” she said, turning to leave 
the store. The girl nodded again: that’s 
how Marion leaves most people. How 
much did she spend on those cards? 


Answer on page 66. 








IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


Notice is hereby given that a Bonus 
of Forty Cents (40¢) per share has 
been declared for the year ending 
31st October, 1955, payable at the 
Head Office and Branches on and 
after Thursday, the Ist day of 
December next to shareholders of 
record of 3lst October, 1955, 
shares subscribed for but not fully 
paid for at the close of business on 
the 3lst day of October, 1955, to 
rank for the purpose of the said 
Bonus to the extent of the pay- 
ments then made on the said 
shares. 


By order of the Board. 
JOHN S. PROCTOR 


General Manager. 


Toronto, 19th October, 1955. 


IMPERIAL. 


BANK OF CANADA 





THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 
Dividend No. 273 and Bonus 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
lend at the rate of FORTY-FIVE 
CENTS per share for the current 
quarter and a bonus of TWENTY 
CENTS per share for the year ending 
November 30, 1955 upon the paid-up 
capital stock of this bank have been 
declared payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after THURSDAY, 
THE 1ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 
1955, to shareholders of record at the 
close 6f business on the 31ST DAY 
OF OCTOBER, 1955. 


By Order of the Board, 

T. H. ATKINSON, 

General Manager, 

Montreal, Que., October 25, 1955. 
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AGED Svears CANADIAN WHISKY 


The only certified 8-year old Canadian Whisky on the market 


THIS FINE CANADIAN WHISKY HAS BEEN IN SMALL > 


CHARRED WHITE OAK CASKS SINCE DEC 1946 
THIS WHISKY WAS KEPT IN THESE Oarn CASKS IN BOTTLE 
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ch en 1 THE MEANING OF AGE 
e AGE IS THE GREATEST SINGLE FACTOR IN DETERMINING THE QUAL- 


TY OF A WHISKY WHISKY CAN ONLY AGE PROPERLY N OAK 
eRe * 


CANADIAN WHISKY | 


NOT AGE IN BOTTLES THE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD SEAL ON THE 
SHOULDER OF THIS BOTTLE IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF RECEIVING 
A GENUINE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD WHISKY. 


\ signed certificate like this appears on every bottle of 
Canadian Schenley O.F.C. It gives you the whis ky's pedi- 
sree... the story of its ancestry, its arrival at maturity, 
its ble wile and bottling date. 


Canadian Schenley O.F.C. is destined for 
world acclaim. You'll know why—the 
moment you first sample its superb flavor. 
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Who’s Who in Business 
Rugged Individualist 


AMONG the large number of Canadians 
who favor the “free enterprise” system is 
M. J. Boylen, President of numerous min- 
ing companies which are collectively and 
appropriately known as the “Boylen_ in- 
terests”. Unlike most Canadian business- 
men, however, free enterprise is really 
free enterprise for Mr. Boylen—not the 
more or less comfortable system of pub- 
lic regulations in which the diligent are 
supposed to inch up the business ladder. 
And unlike the majority of so-called “self- 
made” men today, he is a multimillion- 
aire—reputedly worth $20 million—who 
really did start out with nothing at an 
early age, in the 
North American tra- 
dition. 

Mathew James 
Boylen was born 
forty-eight years ago 
at Weston, Ont., and 
finished off his for- 
mal education some- 
where north-west of 
Edmonton, Alta, 
where his poverty- 
stricken family had 
gone to homestead. 
At twelve he was 
already living from 
hand - to- mouth in 
the bush. At four- 
teen he left his fam- 
ily for good and 
moved back east 
with his brother. 
They lived by trap- 
ping, mucking in 
the mines and trading with the Indians. 
They spent a couple of winters under can- 
vas. In the Burnt Lake area of Ontario, 
he was hungry enough “to chase a rabbit 
for ten miles”. 

For several years he successfully oper- 
ated a trading business with headquarters 
at Larder Lake and a mail service to 
Rouyn. But he had his first experience of 
the limitations on free enterprise in the 
modern world when the authorities en- 
forced an age regulation and put “Boy- 
len Brothers” out of business. 

Meanwhile, he had taken up prospect- 
ing and from 1927 he gave his whole 
time to the search for gold and base met- 
als in northern Ontario, Quebec, Manito- 
ba. During the lean years he made 
“enough to get by”. He brought pack pon- 
ies from the West and laboriously built 
up his credit as a resourceful young pros- 
pector with the northern storekeepers and 
speculators. 

In 1936, he married Dorothy Pearson. 
She was a pretty girl with a good head 
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M. J. Boylen to 


and some legal knowledge, who encour- 
aged him to go for bigger things: “my in- 
spiration”’. The same year he opened an 
office in Toronto. Since then his career 
has been part of the story of the Canadian 
mining boom. To date, it has been cli- 
maxed by the discovery of the Austen 
Brook copper-zinc lead ore body in the 
Bathurst area of New Brunswick. This 
and subsequent discoveries in the area, 


have brought new hope to the Maritimes, 
backed the credit of the provincial govern- 
ment and justified Mr. Boylen’s own per- 
severance in pursuit of the long chance. 

e145 


President and very much the 
Managing Director 
of the Brunswick 
Mining and Smelt- 
ing Corporation, An- 
aconda Lead Mines. 
Chibougamau Ex- 
plorers and several 
other companies. 

He lives a com- 
fortable and devot- 
ed family life with 
his wife and three 
children in Toronto. 
breeding and racing 
horses and _partici- 
pating in conven- 
tional good 
In his business ac- 
tivities he continues 
to strike a note of 
rugged individual- 
ism. He is opposed 
large-scale gov- 

ernment concessions 
to exploration companies, though he him- 
self has latterly benefited from such con- 
cessions. He believes that the old-style lone 
prospector still has the best chance of find- 
ing something of value in the first in- 
stance. Naturally he does not care for 
unions—“though I am all for the work- 
ingman”. He finds the representatives of 
different governments personally co-oper- 
ative, but he is not happy about recent fis- 
cal trends. “If they start a capital gains 
tax, I'll sell out everything,” he exclaims 
explosively, “and clear right out!” 

He is a much-travelled man, who is 
especially fond of visiting England. But 
it seems unlikely, nevertheless, that he 
would be content to settle anywhere else, 
tax or no tax. Like the Krieghoffs which 
he has collected for many years, he be- 
longs to the Canadian landscape—one of 
that tribe which still survives here, in a 
world of mass production and mass edu- 
cation, through luck, determination and 
possessive faith in the potentialities of the 
rugged land it knows so intimately. 
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FIRE, CASUALTY & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


QUEBEC « MONTREAL « OTTAWA ¢ TORONTO 
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New York Life announces 








Think of it! Instead of wait- At the end of the third year, 
ing until your income in- the premium increases slightly. 
creases, you can own substan- However, based on the present 
tial life insurance protection scale, yourdividendscan be used 
TODAY ...when your family — to reduce premium payments 


needs it most. 


With LM-3 (Life Modified 


to less than the original rate. 
What’s more, LM-3 builds 


Three), you buy $5000 or generous cash and loan values 
more of permanent life insur- ...available to you for any 
ance NOW ...at a low rate. emergency. 


Look at these benefits of LM-3 


By taking out LM-3 
now, you enjoy the add- 
ed advantage of the 
lower basic premium 
rates in effect for young- 
er men. 


If you’re in good health, 
and between ages 10 
and 40, you may not 
even have to take a 
physical examination. 





How LM-3 Works 
$5000 Face Amount... 20-Year Illustration 


Aopiat Annual Prem. Annual Prem. Average Payment 
“le First After During 
3 years 3rd year 20 years* 
25 82.70 97.30 74.46 
35 111.10 130.70 101.18 
45 161.25 189.70 146.65 


*If annual dividend is applied toward payment of pre- 
mium...based on the Company’s 1954 Dividend Illus- 
tration Scale and Interest Rate. Thisis not a guaran- 
tee, estimate or promise of dividends or results. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


320 BAY STREET, TORONTO 
LIFE, HOSPITALIZATION, MAJOR MEDICAL, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, GROUP 


Dept. SN-12, 


amount $5000 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
320 Bay Street, Toronto 


(in U.S.A., 51 Madison Ave., New York City) 


__) Please send me without obligation full information on your new LM-3 Policy, minimum 


|| Please send me my free copy of your 1955 “Canadian Tax Information Booklet.” 
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Another ‘“budget-wise’’ 
Life Insurance Policy 
that offers you perma- 
nent family protection 
at a reduced premium 
for the first three years 
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per deposit, which is not without interest, 
as evidenced by the valuation that the 
market has placed on the company’s 
chances. 

Tests on metallurgical treatment have 
been completed and it has been shown 
that separation of nickel and copper can 
be made with both products being recov- 
ered in the form of a concentrate. This 
will be of a quality especially suitable for 
shipment to and subsequent treatment by 
the proposed smelter of Eastern Smelting 
& Refining at Chicoutimi, Que. This is 
sponsored by the same interests as Que- 
bec Nickel. 

Plans contemplate sinking a shaft to a 
depth of 1,000 feet at a location opposite 
the centre of the “B” ore zone. The pro- 
gram is claimed by officials to be amply 
financed. 

The economics of the project have yet 
to be subjected to the acid test of proven 
ore values and operating costs. 


Discovery Yellowknife 


What is your opinion as to the prospects 
of capital gain for Discovery Yellowknife, 
now Consolidated Discovery, over the 
next year or two?—M. D., Toronto. 


Cons. Discovery is a small, high-grade 
mine. Its attainment of the production 
stage in a period of difficult conditions 
for gold mining reflects great credit on its 
sponsors. The deserved confidence which 
they enjoy may partly be responsible for 
what appears to have been a high price 
for the company’s stock. Although only in 
production since 1950, the company is al- 
ready working to depths which suggest a 
using up of ore reserves at a rather rapid 
rate. 

A judgment as to the company’s future 
is complicated by employment of some of 
its earnings in the purchase of stock in 
Rayrock Mines, a uranium project in the 
Marian River area. 


In Brief 


What happened to Columinda? Is it still 
going?—C.B., Brockville, Ont. 

Yes, but not strongly. It needs higher 
lead-zinc prices to warrant development. 


I have been holding Zolota for several 
years. Is there any hope?—H.J., Newmar- 
ket, Ont. 


It’s remote. 

Has Osisko Lake any chance of ever mak- 
ing good?—W. F., Peterborough, Ont. 
Yes; both as a locational bet and from 
the possible acquisition of another prop- 
erty. The company has a strong treasury. 
Could you please tell me if the follow- 
ing Calgary oil stocks have any value— 
Regent Oil, Federal Oils, Signal Hill Oil, 
Illinois-Alberta Oils?—R. M., Vancouver. 


Not a plugged nickel. 
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Dinner is a meal you'll linger over on the MONARCH. It’s a lavish, 7-course 
affair with choice wines—the whole served you from a silver trolley. And 
dinner is just the beginning! Everything about MONARCH service is in the 
same gracious vein. The quiet, handsomely appointed upper cabin . . . the 
gay lower-deck lounge... refreshments and courteous British service always 
at your elbow. Even sleeper berths, if you like. For flying adventure, choose 
MONARCH. First class, of course, but nothing extra for its fabulous “extras.” 


Staff of 3 stewards and a stewardess + Lower-deck cosmopolitan lounge 


Full-size sleeper berths (extra) + “Super-Service” Stratocruiser + Bond Street 


Overnight Bag, compliments B.O.A.C. 


FIRST CLASS “SUPER-SERVICE” STRATOCRUISER, MONTREAL TO LONDON, DIRECT 


Bookings through your travel 
agent, railway ticket effice or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO 
WINNIPEG ¢ VANCOUVER 


FLY BOAC > 
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A MAN’S ale 





“But Labatt’s IPA puts it right back in,” 


says Leo Maltats, Toronto, Ont. 


If you’ve been looking for a real 
man’s ale . . . an ale with real 
body and flavour to it... you're 
ready for IPA. Leo Maltais knows 
what man-size thirst is, and he's 
developed a man-size taste in ales 
to satisfy it. His ale is Labatt’s 
IPA. Make it yours, too. 

Find out about IPA... the 
ale that satisfies the man in you! 
Make the great discovery as soon 
as possible—try IPA next time 
you're at your favourite hotel or 
tavern, or next time vou order ale 
for the home. Start enjoying the 
ale with body .. . flavour 


ZEST ! The man’s ale—IPA! 
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Chess Problem 
by ‘Centaur’ 


F. MENDES de Moraes, Jr., is a veteran 
Brazilian composer of whom we know 
little, and he is missed in H. Weenink’s 
directory in The Chess Problem. He has 
devoted his efforts mainly to two-movers, 
and they started to appear nearly a half- 
century back. We note one awarded first 
prize in the Football and Field tourney 
in 1913. Several of his problems were 
honored in the Good Companions tour- 
neys. 

De Moraes is still active, and we quote 
a contribution to the latest issue of the 
American Chess Bulletin. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 127. 

Key-move 1.R-RS; waiting. If Q-QR8; 
2.B-R6 mate. If QxP; 2.BxQ mate. If 
QxR or Kt; 2.P-Q4 mate. If Kt-Q3 
2.Q-Kt2 mate. If Kt-R2; 2.QxP mate. If 
P-K3; 2.P-B6 mate. If P-Kt4; 2.Q-B5 
mate. 





Q-QR8 is the only defence not provided 


for in the initial position. 


* 


PROBLEM No. 128, 
by M. de Moraes, Jr. 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 





White—Eleven Pieces. 


White mates in two. 


Put That Down! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


Across 
1. See 30 
9. What came down is up again. (7) 
10. Indeed. sir? (7) 


11. See 28 

12. Though melancholy may show vivacity. 
(4) 

13. See 28 


15. With which the god views his worship- 
pers, by the sound of it? (7) 

17. Does this make your ex-pensive? (7) 

20. Shakespeare's howler! (7) 

22. Some sound like lighthouse keepers. (7) 

23. 101 can present a singular appearance. 


(4) 

25. It lets you in in turn. (4) 

26. See 28 

28, 26, 13, 11. Short and snappy. That's the 
spirit! (7,2,3,4,2,3) 


29. Alec turned the color of 10. ((7) 

30, 1. When Tom they no see 
Mickey's friends make whoopee. 
(4,3,4,4,3,4,4,4) 


Down 


1. Bolshevik who helped 18 the Tsars? (9) 
2. A moor, returning from a bender, makes 
leeway. (9) 





3. 


ey 


Dostoevsky's took delight in Sherwood. 
(5) 


. Hippocrates said that these diseases 


should have similar remedies. (7) 
A goddess gets in a state. (7) 


. By her transformation Lot's wife was to 


Lot. (4) 
Was Handel’s written in the Florida Key? 
(5) 


. When upset D’Oyly Carte got rid of Tracy 


because he would! (5) 
If pallid, one may resort to concealment 
here. (4) 


. Shake the dice! (4) 
. See 1D. (9) 
. “And all our .........S have lighted fools 


The way to dusty death". (Macbeth). (9) 


. Was this kind of photo canned? (7) 


Du Maurier’s titled lady was dead certain 
of fame. (7) 


. This ‘lynching incident was not a slip- 


knot round the bovine's neck. (2-3) 


. Erect in the water off Greece. (5) 
. They're news in the ‘‘Times”’. (5) 
. When mailed, could come as quite a 


blow to one. (4) 
SOLUTION TO 
LAsT PUZZLE 


Across 


1, 5. Flat as a pancake 
§. Excuses 

1¢. Eunuchs 

11. Sower 

12. Net 

13. Elsie 

14. Ways and means 

18. Built to scale 

23. Opals 

24. Cub 

26. Quilp 

27. Testudo 

28. Roomier 

29, 30. Round as a barrel 


Down 


1. Fretsaws 
2. Archways 
3. Austria 
4. Arson 

5. Prettiest 
6. Nankeen 

7. Accost 

8. Easter 

15. Delicious 

16. Familiar 

17. Temporal 

1°. Unsound 

20. Sequoia 

21. Poster 

2. Nassau 

25. Beria (377) 
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NOW, SMALL BUSINESSES CAN STEP UP FROM 
PEN-AND-INK ACCOUNTING METHODS WITH... 


automatic accounting 
at a new low cost! 


If it’s the cost of mechanized accounting that’s been 
depriving you of the benefits of accurate, 
up-to-the-minute records, this new Burroughs Director 
is designed especially for you! 


The Burroughs Director is your most practical 

“step up” from pen-and-ink bookkeeping to simplified, 
automatie accounting. That’s because our systems 
engineers realized that small-volume operations do not 
ordinarily warrant fully mechanized, big-machine 
installations. The Burroughs Director bridges the gap 
between manual and mechanical methods at a cost 
within the easy reach of even the smallest business. 


Features of the new Burroughs Director include easy 
front feed insertion of forms, two totals, and other 
advantages of the “big automatics.’’ Why not try it? 
Our branch office is listed in your phone book. 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited. 
Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


‘*Burroughs” is a trade-mark. 


Burroughs Director 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


| 
| 





EATON’S... 


LEADING LADY IN THE LOBBY 


... the one in the Theatre Coat, gala attraction 
on the audience side of the footlights this season. Her costume’s 
just one example, gleaming and decorative, of the 


new drama in the Coat Collections for the theatre, at Eaton’s. 





Canada’s largest retail organization... Stores and order offices from coast to coast. 
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Ancestral Treasure 


by Shirley Gillespie 


A LIVING ROOM that is a fascinating para- 
dox of cases of first edition books and 
“whodunits”, valuable antique furniture 
and a television set is the cosy setting 
in which Mrs. M. B. K. Gordon, wife of 
Ottawa lawyer, Brigadier M. B. K. Gor- 
don, DSO, ED, CD, QC, entertains her 
guests. 

Her apartment home is a_ treasure 
trove for the wife of the United States 
Ambassador to Canada, Mrs. R. Douglas 
Stuart, who, with antique - conscious 
American visitors to the Embassy, likes 
to drop in and browse around. Colonel 
George Cavey, manager of the Ottawa 
branch of Henry Birks and Sons Ltd., 
is, according to Mrs. Gordon “ex- 
tremely interested in our silver”. 

The daughter of a London, England, 
barrister, Sheila Frances Lilian Mary 
Gordon, known to her friends as “Pat”, 
names among her ancestors on_ her 
mother’s side Admiral Sir Griffith Col- 
pys, who was instrumental in putting 
down the mutiny in the English navy 
at Spithead in 1797. An ancestor on her 
father’s side was General George Ar- 
thur Ramsay, a governor in the West 
Indies whose fight against slavery there 
inspired the natives to erect a memorial 
in his honor. 

Portraits of both men hang in the 
Gordon’s apartment and General Ram- 
say’s stout travelling chest is in their 
dining-room. A combination desk, back- 
gammon and checkerboard table, which 
once belonged to the General, sits in 
the corner of their living-room—a con- 
venient catch-all for maps and invitations. 

Mrs. Gordon’s family tree dates back 
to 1140 to the Ramsays who were granted 
the lands of Dalhousie and titles. In 1633, 
William, Lord Ramsay, was created Earl 
of Dalhousie and the tenth earl in the line 
became Governor General of India. A 
later descendant became the Governor 
General of Canada, after whom Dalhousie 
University was named. 

Mrs. Gordon is justly proud of the an- 
tiques she has inherited from her family ‘ 


and through books in her possession and 64 
visits to local libraries, has managed to Mrs. M. B. K. Gordon of Ottawa poses in her living-room beneath a portrait of 
trace the origin of many of the treasures. three of her ancestors painted by Thomas Gainsborough in the eighteenth century. 
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Mrs. Gordon pours tea from a silver service dating back to the reign of George III. 
(Below) At the Garrison Ball are (left) Brigadier M. B. K. Gordon, Mrs. J. M. 
Rockingham. 


Rockingham, 


Mrs. 


Gordon, 


Mrs. 
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W. 


MacLean, 


Maj.-Gen. 








She has half of a 600-piece dinner 
service of Lowestoft china which bears the 
Rainsay coat of arms. Her brother, who 
lives in England, shares the other portion. 
Many pieces of the heavy Ramsay silver, 
also bearing the family coat of arms, lie 
in the sturdy buffet in the Gordons’ 
dining-room. 

Their living-room mantelpiece is a 
china enthusiast’s dream. Among. the 
museum pieces there is a seaied pierrot 
with pipe and drum—a work of minute 
craftsmanship made in the Chelsea fac- 
tory around 1775. Another is a late 1780 
Crown Derby pastille burner designed 
with exquisite coloring. A pair of Ger- 
man “Meissen” china candelabra, of which 
Mrs. Gordon is particularly proud, dates 
back to the period between 1712 and 1750. 

Among the first edition books the Gor- 
dons own is The Life of Nelson, pub- 
lished in 1814, which is inscribed with 
two signatures—one which he wrote be- 
fore he lost his arm in the Battle of 
Trafalgar, and a second written with the 
other hand after the loss of his arm. 

Mrs. Gordon was born in Scotland, the 
daughter of a Scottish father and an Irish 
mother. The family had a home in Scoi- 
land and in Sussex, England, and a flat 
in London where her father had a law 
practice. 

She received her early education in 
private schools and later attended a 
finishing school in Paris. “It was a fairly 
leisurely life.” Mrs. Gordon says, “but 
my mother always told me I must justify 
my existence and so I took home nursing 
and first aid courses, learned to sew and 
knit, and helped organize charity shows. 
I've never been bored in my life.” 

Living in England when the Second 
World War began, Mrs. Gordon, then 
Sheila Ramsay, was called into service. In 
recognition of her bravery as a VAD on 
a hospital ship during the evacuation of 
Dunkirk, she was awarded a medal which 
she is modestly, and perhaps humbly, 
loathe to talk about. 

The sewing and knitting lessons have 
been put to use by Mrs. Gordon in mak- 
ing clothes for her stepchildren’s two baby 
sons, for the Ottawa May Court, which 
donates clothing to needy families, and, 
on a more frivolous side, for costumes to 
be used at annual Springtime Parties 
sponsored by the Women’s Committee of 
the Ottawa Philharmonic. 

Her experience in the planning of 
charity shows in England and Scotland 
has proved worthwhile in Ottawa, too. 
This past year she was chairman of the 
Philharmonic Springtime Party — a gay 
affair attended by diplomats and _ typists 
alike. Last spring the party added $14,000 
to the coffers of the orchestra. 

“Pat” Gordon also served a term as 
fairy godmother to Ottawa debutantes. 
Until last spring, Brigadier Gordon was 
commander of the Ottawa Garrison, and 
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Mrs. Gordon, in a costume for the 
Philharmonic Party last spring, chats 
with His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral; (below) works at her desk, and 
prepares to go driving with her husband. 
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after the war he re-instated the Garrison 
Ball which had not been held since 1939. 

For the past two years local debutantes 
have been presented to the Governor Gen- 
eral at the colorful ball, and for the two 
seasons, Mrs. Gordon undertook the task 
of transforming bobby soxers into gra- 
cious young ladies in high heels and white 
gowns. 

Once presented to King George V and 
Queen Mary, Mrs. Gordon used her pre- 
sentation know-how to instruct the young 
ladies in the art of making a steady- 
kneed curtsy. 

Although she is in the midst of the 
capital’s social whirl, Mrs. Gordon doesn’t 
give a fig for fashion (at least so she 
claims). “Buying clothes bores me,” she 
says, and adds, “Any pains I do take in 
my dress are so that my husband won't be 
ashamed of me.” She has two Norman 
Hartnell dresses and has her suits made 
in England by a tailor whom she has pa- 
tronized for years. She has a good dress- 
maker who can copy “simply anything” 
—but you can’t copy the same thing more 
than two or three times, she notes with 
a grimace. 

At the reception held at Government 
House in honor of the Queen Mother 
last November, friends admired the shim- 
mering pale green gown Mrs. Gordon was 
wearing. She was heard to remark that 
it was bought from a friend who could 
no longer wear it—for $25! 

She has always been greatly interested 
in sports. She played tennis for years, 
even entering (and losing) a tournament 
at Wimbledon, and loves horseback rid- 
ing, although she says she can’t afford it 
in Canada where, she feels, the cost is out 
of all proportion. She used to motor race 
at Brooklands in England, and until re- 
cently held a pilot’s licence. Mrs. Gordon 
is not at all fond of housecleaning, but 
loves to cook 

Before coming to Canada to be married 
in 1947, Mrs. Gordon went to ski in 
Switzerland and Austria in the winter, but 
claims she has lost her nerve for skiing 
in Canada. “J can’t understand why Cana- 
dian skiers aren't better and don’t do bet- 
ter in the O ympics,” she says, “because 
skiing in Canada is more difficult than 
in Europe — the trails become sheer ice 
here. I finally gave it up, afraid I'd break 
something.” 

She has travelled around the world and 
has seen most of Canada, making the trip 
to the West Coast twice by motor — the 
only way to go in her opinion. She 
maintains she is a “terrific sightseer”, but 
that her husband doesn’t care for it. 

The Gordons are planning to build a 
new home this fall, one large enough to 
house visiting children and grandchildren, 
frequent guests, and of course, those 
wonderful antiques. They hope to build at 
picturesque MacKay Lake near Rockcliffe 
Park. 
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Mrs. Gordon, in a costume for the 
Philharmonic Party last spring, chats 
with His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral; (below) works at her desk, and 
prepares to go driving with her husband. 
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after the war he re-instated the Garrison 
Ball which had not been held since 1939. 

For the past two years local debutantes 
have been presented to the Governor Gen- 
eral at the colorful ball, and for the two 
seasons, Mrs. Gordon undertook the task 
of transforming bobby soxers into gra- 
cious young ladies in high heels and white 
gowns. 

Once presented to King George V and 
Queen Mary, Mrs. Gordon used her pre- 
sentation know-how to instruct the young 
ladies in the art of making a _ steady- 
kneed curtsy. 

Although she is in the midst of the 
capital’s social whirl, Mrs. Gordon doesn’t 
give a fig for fashion (at least so she 
claims). “Buying clothes bores me,” she 
says, and adds, “Any pains I do take in 
my dress are so that my husband won't be 
ashamed of me.” She has two Norman 
Hartnell dresses and has her suits made 
in England by a tailor whom she has pa- 
tronized for years. She has a good dress- 
maker who can copy “simply anything” 
—but you can’t copy the same thing more 
than two or three times, she notes with 
a grimace. 

At the reception held at Government 
House in honor of the Queen Mother 
last November, friends admired the shim- 
mering pale green gown Mrs. Gordon was 
wearing. She was heard to remark that 
it was bought from a friend who could 
no longer wear it—for $25! 

She has always been greatly interested 
in sports. She played tennis for years, 
even entering (and losing) a tournament 
at Wimbledon, and loves horseback rid- 
ing, although she says she can’t afford it 
in Canada where, she feels, the cost is out 
of all proportion. She used to motor race 
at Brooklands in England, and until re- 
cently held a pilot’s licence. Mrs. Gordon 
is not at all fond of housecleaning, but 
loves to cook. 

Before coming to Canada to be married 
in 1947, Mrs. Gordon went to ski in 
Switzerland and Austria in the winter, but 
claims she has lost her nerve for skiing 
in Canada. “I can’t understand why Cana- 
dian skiers aren’t better and don’t do bet- 
ter in the Olympics,” she says, “because 
skiing in Canada is more difficult than 
in Europe — the trails become sheer ice 
here. I finally gave it up, afraid I'd break 
something.” 

She has travelled around the world and 
has seen most of Canada, making the trip 
to the West Coast twice by motor — the 
only way to go in her opinion. She 
maintains she is a “terrific sightseer”, but 
that her husband doesn’t care for it. 

The Gordons are planning to build a 
new home this fall, one large enough to 
house visiting children and grandchildren, 
frequent guests, and of course, those 
wonderful antiques. They hope to build at 
picturesque MacKay Lake near Rockcliffe 
Park. 
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Letters 


Belief in the Supernatural 


Like almost all our leaders in political 
or cultural or for that matter, it seems, 
any other kind of thought, Professor Low- 
er seems to believe that the revival of re- 
ligious faith is the only thing that can save 
our Western way of life. It is, then, most 
distressing to hear him say, “The old fash- 
ioned Christianity with its naive belief in 
the supernatural is gone: and the only 
thing that could bring it back would be 
a world disaster which would take us all 
back to semi-barbarism and allow credulity 
once more to flourish”. 

Now it seems to me that if Christianity 
anything at all, it is a revelation of God 
to man through Jesus Christ. This of 


( al 


/ 


course not only involves the supernatural 
ernatural from start to finish. 
Anything else than the supernatural is sim- 
lv an extension of man’s own thought 


y ail 


but is sl 


3 


and a reliance on his own devices. It is 
just these very things that have brought us 
into our present dangerous situation. Sure- 
then it is time to get back to supernatur- 
ally revealed faith and away from the 
purely human thought which has only led 


ARTHUR C. HILL 


Fluoridation 
The question of whether or not the fluor- 
ime present in foods is available to the 


© PLeseiit 


body and hence useful in preventing dental 
caries has been a subject of discussion in 


I would like to point out that the sub- 
ect is not open to debate. Reliable experi- 
mental evidence obtained by. among 
others, the U.S. Public Health Service and 
the University of Illinois, has shown that 
the fluorine present in such natural sub- 
stances as fish and tea is largely available 
for the body’s assimilation. Over 75 per 
cent of the fluorine in tea is extractable 
by boiling water . 

Dr. Zeidler, a chemist, argues that fluor- 
ine is present in foods in an insoluble 
and hence could not be available to 


form an 
the body. That simple insolubility of an 
inorganic compound in cold water is not 
necessarily a barrier to its assimilation is 


evident from the fact that calcium phos- 
phate, an exceedingly insoluble compound, 
is capable of supplying the animal body’s 
entire requirement for calcium and phos- 


phorus. The fact that the calcium and 
phosphorus are absorbed from the intes- 
tine under alkaline conditions will pro- 
vide Dr. Zeidler with further food for 
thought . 

The only reasonable way to ensure that 
all persons have an opportunity to benefit 
from the ability of fluorine to prevent 
tooth decay is to add fluorine in the form 
of sodium fluoride to the water supply. 


R. A. MACLEOD, PH.D. 
NORTH VANCOUVER, BC. 


Police and Guns 


. . . Some police chiefs have ordered their 
personnel to fire pistols only in self de- 
fence. That would seem to imply that 
desperadoes and common thugs are to be 
allowed to take the initiative—that the 
officer must not only “defend” the law 
but his life also. It seems a rather in- 
congruous position in which to put one 
sworn to protect the peace and well being 
of the community. Comparable statistics 
of police fatalities in Europe and Canada 
are incomplete—no logical conclusion may 
be drawn. The tempo of life in the newer 
countries is faster... 


CHARLOTTETOWN JAMES PENDERGAST 


Editor's Note: Shooting at people is an 
odd way of protecting “the peace and well 
being of the community”—odd enough to 
justify the restrictions on use of guns by 
police officers. 
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THE MAN WITH THE SECURITY 
GRAPH. The Manufacturers Life 
representative in your com- 
munity can be a valuable part- 
ner in helping you plan adequate 
life insurance protection for your 
family. Ask him about our 
special Security Graph Service. 





On your way to work you recall your 
departing words to voung John. And yeu 
realize they would have little meaning should 


Mary be faced with the crisis of your death. 
There are too many things at stake here 

the very necessities of life, the house, the 
bov’s education. These are the compelling 
VON Ss eaucation. nese are tne compeiiing 
reasons for vour Life Insurance — and why 
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periodically review the protection needs of 
their families. 
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A FAMILIAR SIGHT ON THE SUNNY CARIBBEAN ... THE LUXURIOUS SANTA PAULA, SISTER SHIP OF THt SANTA ROSA. 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


Grace “Santas” are espectally designed for tropical cruising . . . all rooms outside, 
each with private bath... light. airy dining rooms . . . outdoor tiled swimming pools. ——— 
Twelve Day Caribbean Cruises in the luxurious “Santa Rosa” and “Santa Paula,” oie 
Also 16-18 Day Caribbean Cruises on modern cargo-passenger “Santas.” 
Sailings from New York every Friday. 
See your Travel Agent or Grace Line, 
Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York. 


Agents and Offices in all Principal Cittes. 





